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The 


Wuar are the prospects of Russia — 
and the world—without Stalin? The past is 
reasonably clear. Stalin’s vast achievements 
are beyond dispute. Many first-hand 
accounts confirm the popular portrait of an 
extraordinary human being. A Communist 
with a sense of humour, even if a macabre 


one, is indeed a rarity. His outstanding 


characteristics have always been an iron 


. will, an utter ruthlessness in pursuit of his 


ends, and a cunning patience which would 
wait ten or twenty years for victory or 
His power de- 
pended on control of the Party machine. 
His first and decisive victory was over 
Trotsky. : he decreed that the Soviet Revolu- 
tion should not be endangered by revolu- 
tionary attempts in countries where Russia 
could not dominate. Power was his only 
criterion. Whether he ever asked “ How 
many divisions has the Pope?” is im- 
material. It represents a point of view which 
was naturally acquired by a man whose 
word was law over the vast area of the Soviet 
Union ; who had never seen, as even Lenin 
did, the advantages of even moderate 
opposition within the Party ; who had rarely 
crossed the frontiers of the U.S.S.R.; 


_who believed that he was the servant of 


history to be judged only by the might 
and invincibility of Communist Russia. 
That alone mattered ; for that he developed 
from 1928 onwards the industrial potential 
of the Urals and collectivised Soviet agri- 
culture at a staggering human cost. He 
could claim—and the claim poses one of the 


World Without Stalin 


greatest historical questions—that Soviet 
resistance to the Wehrmacht in 1941 could 
not have been achieved by any less ruthless 
policy. He cared nothing for the devotion 
of followers anywhere except in so far as they 
were useful to Russia. He was indifferent 
to the fate of those who fought for Com- 
munism in Spain, and indeed to refugees 
from any country where Communism did 
not win. His 1939 pact with Hitler was a 
devastating blow to the Communist Parties 
of the West. 

Churchill, Beaverbrook, and others who 
came in contact with him during the war, 
have all paid tribute to his remarkable 
strategical and logistic grasp. But his 
unique contribution was his ability for 
ruthless decision. If to hold Leningrad 
cost a million deaths by starvation, then a 
million must die. He was acclaimed as the 
Communist authority on nationalities, yet 
ironically his complete disregard for nation- 
alist feeling outside the Soviet Union, 
culminating in his miscalculation about 
Yugoslavia, was one of his two political 
weaknesses. The other was his blind 
contempt for every moral principle which 
fell outside his Marxist ethic. 

Since the war, Stalin has been deified 
in the Soviet Union. We call Russia a 
dictatorship ; according to historic precedent 
there should now be the beginning of strife 
and division between rivals for the throne. 
It has been clear now for some months 
that the Presidium has anticipated this 
danger and taken steps to deal with it. 


Theoretically Russia is under the dictator- 
ship not of one man, but of the Party. 
If this is in fact true, the personal rivalries 
of Molotov, Malenkov and Beria can be 
subordinated to the single aim of Com- 
munist strength ; in that case Communism 
has solved the historic problem—succes- 
sion in a dictatorship—that disrupted, for 
instance, the Roman Empire. 

We shall soon know. The test will be 
whether, throughout the huge bureaucracy 
of the Soviet Union, there is today a 
consolidated and official hierarchy which 
will continue to serve with loyalty a Central 
Government without Stalin. The second 
test is whether the Soviet leaders can remain 
sufficiently united to command the same 
respect and authority over Communist 
leaders outside Russia as Stalin has done. 
Such speculations will no doubt lead to 
much wishful thinking in the West. But 
the wise man will assume, failing proof to 
the contrary, that Stalinism will survive. 
the death of Stalin. 


Trouble in Teheran 


Once more Dr. Mossadeq has asserted 
his supremacy in his tortuous struggle with 
his old ally Mullah Kashani, after several 
days of riots and counter-riots in which the 
only issue that can be discerned with any 
clarity is personal antagonism. This time, | 
Kashani seems to have been using the’ 
Shah as his stalking horse, though any 
alliance between the pro-Western Court 
and the anti-Western Mullah can be liitle 
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more than a temporary and tactical coalition 
against Dr. Mossadeq. But there’ have been 
rumours for some time that part of the Army 
leadership was trying to arrange an anti-Mossa- 
deq coup, for which the Shah would be a figure- 
head. It had so far failed to bring matters to 
a head for lack of popular backing and also 
because the Shah lacked the courage or inclina- 
tion to take a firm stand against the popular 
Premier. In such circumstances, the conspira- 
tors may have made contact. with Kashani, in 
the hope that he could bring mass support to 
any anti-Mossadeq intrigue.. Some substance is 
lent to this view by Tuesday’s arrests of promi- 
nent officers and Opposition politicians, and 
by changes that Dr. Mossadeq has made in the 
Army and police commands. Government 
circles in Teheran are now talking of a full- 
scale trial of the “conspirators,” though the 
pattern of the arrests is further complicated by 
the detention of many Tudeh supporters, who 
were rioting less in favour of Mossadeq than 
against Kashani and the Shah. It is hard to 
trace any clear political significance in these 
complicated manceuvres, partly because purely 
personal antagonisms and ambitions play so 
‘large a part in Persian politics, and partly 
because the superficial grounds of disagreement 
may have very little to do with the real motives 
of the principals in this chaotic drama. All that 
is clear at present is that Dr Mossadeq has once 
more demonstrated his ability to out-manceuvre 
his opponents. It still remains a mystery what 
he hopes to do with the power he commands. 


France and E.D.C. 


It is increasingly difficult to say how far the 
French Government sincerely intends to make 
good the promise given at Rome that it will do 
its utmost to push the E.D.C. contractual agree- 
ments through the Assembly. M. Bidault—to 
Dr. Adenauer’s declared consternation—weat 
far to tearing in pieces the flimsy agreement 
reached in Rome by telling a press conference 
that the French protocols, though they might 
be styled “interpretative texts,” would still 
have to be made an integral part of the treaty 
before there could be any question of French 
ratification. On the other hand, M. René Mayer, 
speaking in Algeria, tried hard to frighten 
Deputies into voting for ratification by drawing 
an alarming picture of the alternative. Failing 
‘E.D.C., he argued, France would be faced, not 
with a neutralised, unarmed Germany, but with 
a German national army; the safeguards implicit 
in General de Gaulle’s solution—a Grand Alli- 
-ance of West European Powers—would be quite 
inadequate for French security against renewed 
German aggression. 

There is clearly great ambivalence in the atti- 
tude of the French Cabinet. Some Ministers 
probably calculate that, if the E.D.C. project 
founders, and Germany, perhaps as a full mem- 
ber .of Nato, is rearmed with America’s bless- 
ing, France. can extract in compensation not 
‘merely more American dollars but ampler 
guarantees from Britain than are so far forth- 
coming, that British forces will be maintained 
in Eutope unconditionally for a prescribed 
period at a guaranteed minimum level. Against 
this, the growing signs that French refusal to 
ratify would be regarded with complacency by 
a majority in the Bonn Bundestag might make 


the Assembly chary of ‘rejecting-E.D.C. out of 
hand—if, indeed, there were to be an early vote. 
But the chances are that the Assembly debate 
will be postponed for months. 


The Austin Strike 


The strike at the Austin works at Birmingham 
is unusual—for these days—in being “ official” : 
that is, in having been fully sanctioned by the 
unions directly involved. The shop steward 
whose dismissal—or rather non-re-engagement 
—brought it about belongs to the National Union 
of Vehicle Builders; and only the members of 
that union are on strike, though many members 
of other unions have been thrown out of work 


by the stoppage. These others are able to claim: 


unemployment benefit as long as their unions 
can keep from being directly parties to the dis- 
pute—which, of course, means that they must 
be prepared to work as long as work is available 
for them. Until a few days ago it appeared that 
the strike enjoyed the benevolence, though not 
the formal support, of the other unions; but now 
the Transport and General Workers, who have 
a large membership among the less skilled 
employees at Austin’s, have announced their 
secession from the Joint Shop Stewards’ Com- 
mittee and their intention of trying to constitute 
a rival body. The dismissed convenor of shop 
stewards is said to be a former Communist, and 
the Joint Committee is said to be under Com- 
munist influence. Whether, or how far, this 
is the case we do not pretend to know; but an 
impossible situation is bound to arise if rival 
shop stewards’ committees are allowed to grow 
up, with one group of unions seeking to ban all 
Communists and fellow-travellers from holding 
any sort of office and other unions refusing to 
enforce any such ban, and with the first group 
of unions refusing to co-operate in joint 
workplace committees with the second. This is 
an issue which the whole trade union move- 
ment will need to face if the action at the work- 
place level—which is now of the greatest im- 
portance—is not to be stultified. 


Protests from Burma 


A year ago a Burmese delegate protested to 
the First Committee of the United Nations in 
Paris that his country would never be a base for 
any attack on Communist China or any other 
kind of China. The Burmese leaders now say 
that the Nationalist Chinese troops within their 
country have recently increased to 10,000; that 
these Kuomintang troops are working with the 
Karens, and that they are reinforced and sup- 
plied from Formosa with the aid, they believe, 
of American privateers, if not with that of the 
Pentagon. Eisenhower’s “let Asians fight 
Asians” declaration has now been followed up 
by public encouragement to the Kuomintang to 
increase its attacks on the Chinese mainland. It 
is not surprising, then, that the Burmese Cabinet 
foresees an ugly situation developing on its fron- 
tiers and has decided to get the whole question 
discussed by the United Nations. They are to 
publish a detailed chronology of Kuomintang 
aggression on their territory and appealing to 
America for aid in stopping it. It will be in- 
teresting to see what the Nationalist Chinese 
delegate, who still has a seat representing For- 
mosa, has to. say to the indictment. : 


The New Statesman and Nation, March 7, 1953 
Germany’s Refugees 


During last week the stream of refugees from 
Eastern Germany swelled into an unmanageable 
flood, and the authorities in West Berlin are 
quite right in demanding that the Bonn Govern- 
ment and the Western Powers should make up 
their minds how they are going to deal with 
what is becoming a mass migration. For obvious 
reasons—there are already 9 million refugees in 
Western Germany—Western propaganda has 


‘done everything possible to discourage the 


movement, and the refugees themselves must 
be aware both of the bleak reception they get 
in the emergency camps of West Berlin and of 
the ruthless sifting that takes place before any- 
one is accepted and flown into Western Ger- 
many. Yet, despite these deterrents, the 
numbers grow daily, as more and more East 
Germans decide to leave everything behind and 
fly before the escape gate is closed. Who are 
these refugees? To what social classes do they 
belong? What motives impel them to this 
desperate remedy? What picture do they bring 
with them of conditions in the Eastern zone? 
Evelyn Anderson has just returned from 
Berlin after a careful investigation of the camps, 
including interrogation of many refugees. We 
begin next week the publication of her report. 


NAIROBI 
The African Side 


A Correspondent in Kenya writes : By twenty- 
four votes to thirteen, the Legislative Council of 
Kenya has rejected an African motion seeking 
freedom for African Members to hold meetings 
with their people. The Government has declared 
that “for security and operational reasons” it 
cannot allow such meetings of Africans, of any 
tribe, but that individual African Members are 
not barred from applying for permission to hold 
a particular meeting. Whether such permission 
can be granted would depend on the names of 
speakers, the agenda, the size of the crowd ex- 
pected, the locality of the meeting and, of course, 
“operational and security ” considerations. 

Mr. S. V. Cooke (Coast), who was the only 
European Member to support the African motion, 
declared that the Government had taken one of 
its unwisest decisions; it showed that the Govern- 
ment had no trust in the African Members who, 
incidentally, were its own .nominees on the 
Council. Mr. Cooke reminded the Government 
of the large European crowd which “got out of 
hand” during the recent demonstration at 
Government House, and said he had nowhere 
heard that, as a result, Europeans would no longer 
be permitted to meet freely. 

In rejecting this motion, the Government does 
not seem to have realised that the offer of the 
African Members to hold public meetings with 
their people was a very courageous one, for it is 
no easy matter for anyone today to stand face to 
face with Mau Mau adherents in the open and 
denounce their movement. Besides, the 
“security ” argument of the Government does not 
sound quite convincing in African ears. In the 
Nyanza Province recently the local District Com- 
missioner agreed to African legislators holding a 
meeting. Notices were sent out and a crowd of 
about 2,000 Africans had gathered to listen to 
their Member. At the last minute the D.C. had 
second thoughts and withdrew the permission. 
He offered police assistance to the Member in 
getting the crowd to disperse quietly. But the 


African leader declined such assistance and was 
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able without difficulty to disperse what might 
have been his audience. 

The ban on African meetings gives the African 
people a most acute sense of frustration and in- 
justice. Above all, the Government’s decision 
lacks appreciation of the elementary fact that only 
Africans can call off the Mau Mau, and that no 
amount of police action can by itself bring lasting 
peace to Kenya. In moving this motion on free 
assembly, Mr. W. W. Awori gave a promise to 
the Government that, if the African leaders were 
allowed free access to their people, Mau Mau 
terrorism would end within three months. The 
claim may sound excessive, but it nevertheless 
held far greater promise than the total effect of 
the entire police activity put together. 

As things are, the refusal of the Government 
to accede to the African request for free meet- 
ings has had the effect of increasing African dis- 
trust of the Government’s motives. One of the 
African Nominated Members, Mr. Jeremiah, has 
expressed the suspicion that the Government’s 
real intention is to make it impossible for Africans 
to gather their facts for presentation to the Royal 
Commission. In spite of the Government’s 
denial, the suspicion lingers; certainly the restric- 
tions placed on African leaders in getting access 
to their people will make it difficult for them to 
present a thorough case to the Royal Commission. 

Another suspicion among Africans is that the 
Government is deliberately undermining the 
prestige and influence of the African Nominated 
Members among their own people. Mr. Awori 
told the Legislative Council that in his constituency 
the Chiefs had been allowed to hold public meet- 
ings, where strong criticism of the Nominated 
Members was made. This seemed significant in 
view of the facts that the Nominated Members 
were not allowed to hold meetings at which to 
answers these charges, that the Chiefs were Civil 
Servants not supposed to dabble in politics, and 
were highly unlikely to take a line at these meet- 
ings without previous Government approval. 


NIGERIA 
Party Politics Emerge 


A Correspondent writes: Any lingering notion 
that West Africans are unripe for the party 
politics of self-government seems finally dispelled 
by the current struggle for power in the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria. For skill, ingenuity—and 
even, on the debit side, for glimpses of downright 
parliamentary skullduggery—the contestants in 
the Eastern Legislature (and their friends outside 
it) are apparently on a level with any of the more 
colourful if less stable legislative assemblies in 
Europe. The exact course of events defies dis- 
entanglement. But the general cause is clear 
enough, just as the occasion is certainly im- 
portant. This importance comes not only from 
the Eastern Region’s having a population probably 
not far short of eight millions, but also from the 
fact that the Eastern Region is that part of West 
Africa where the forms of self-government (thanks 
mainly to the Chiefless structure of Ibo society) 
have most nearly approximated to democracy, and 
the process of grafting new institutions has been 
consequently least difficult. The present deadlock 
between important Nigerian Ministers and the 
party organisation of the National Convention of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons (the party which Dr. 
Azikiwe founded) offers a fair test not only of 
African competence to work the new Constitution, 
but also of African competence to set a new and 
national objective above personal or regional 
advantage. 

The general cause derives largely from Dr. 
Azikiwe’s tactical error in failing to get himself 
elected: to the Central Legislature in the first 


general election of late 1951. He has made several 
somewhat devious attempts to restore himself and 
his prestige as a national leader; and the last of 
these, also devious, has consisted in forcing a 
breach between the up-and-coming leaders of his 
party in the East, and the organisation itself. 
While “ Zik,” a man of formidable energy, has 
been descanting on the beauties of Moral Re- 
armament, engaging in the municipal politics of 
Lagos (politics which tend to put Eatanswill in 
the shade), and governing his many and growing 
commercial enterprises, new young men in the 
East have occupied themselves sternly and suc- 
cessfully with the arts of government. Three of 
these young men, Mr. Mwapa, Mr. Arikpo and 
Mr. Njoku, have now filled ministerial posts in 
the Central Government with great distinction 
for over a year; and have made it clear, by deeds 
rather than words, that the old tendency of “ Zik” 
to monopolise the virtues and the credit of 
Nigerian nationalism is a thing of the past. They 
have had solid backing from their colleagues in 
the Eastern Legislature and Executive. “ Zik,” 
meanwhile, has managed to regain a large measure 
of control over the N.C.N.C. machine; and this 
machine has now turned upon its newly estab- 
lished leaders and sought to oust them. It is a 
difficult position for Mr. C. J. Pleass, the 
Lieutenant-Governor,. but one which he seems 
so far to have dealt with in a sense of tact and 
humour very likely—especially in Nigeria, where 
tact and humour are greatly admired—to smooth 
things over in the end. 

It may be fairly commented that for a country 
striving to obtain self-government—and therefore 
to prove itself capable of self-government—this 
outbreak of personal rivalry within one of the big 
nationalist parties is untimely and irresponsible. 
There is probably a good deal of truth in the com- 
plaint, heard regularly from some of the wiser 
heads in Nigeria, that the new Constitution in- 
volved the issues of self-government with far too 
strong a dose of party politics. Whether this 
plunge towards fully fledged parliamentary 
democracy was the best course—and any other 
course would certainly have carried other and 
perhaps equivalent dangers—is likely to be shown 
in the next few weeks and months in the Eastern 
Region. Nigerian nationalists owe it to them- 
selves to overcome the present crisis as quickly 
and efficiently as they can. 


SANTIAGO 
Peron’s Quest: Unite and Rule? 


A Chilean Correspondent writes: The defeat 
of President Ibafiez’s supporters in last week’s 
elections came shortly after Ibafiez and Peron had 
agreed in principle on a Customs union as a first 
step towards the economic and political unifica- 
tion of Chile and Argentina. Such a union would 
have obvious economic advantages; politically, it 
could easily become an instrument of “ peronista ” 
domination. 

Though one-third of the population is engaged 
in agriculture, Chile has had to spend a consider- 
able amount of its dollar reserves on foodstuffs, 
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principally beef, wheat, vegetable oils, sugar and 
coffee. Argentina, however, has almost unlimited 
possibilities for the expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction and could easily supply the population of 
Chile with farm products. Argentina’s industrial 
development on the other hand, has been 
hampered by its lack of mineral resources. In 
1951, the value of Argentina’s mineral imports 
was more than 110 million pounds. 

But there are several political factors to con- 
sider. A Customs union between these two 
nations is only part of a greater plan, the end of 
which is the consolidation of Latin America into 
a peronista-dominated federation. Peron has 
already consolidated his power by legalised 
gangsterism, and it is hard to believe that in his 
international transactions with a weaker Paraguay, 
Peru, or Bolivia, he would observe a differerg 
code of ethics. 

Besides the militaristic undertones of the 
“peronista” plan, there is the fact that the 
strongest common link among the three potential 
“first joiners,” Chile, Argentina and Bolivia, is 
the anti-imperialistic policy (or promises, in the 
case of President Ibafiez) of their Governments. 
But Chile’s government has found it very difficult, 
if not impossible, to fulfil its pre-election pro- 
gramme for the nationalisation of the copper 
mines. More than 25 per cent. of the Chilean 
national income derives from the sale of copper 
to the United States. Being the world’s second 
largest producer of this metal and having an 
economy so dependent upon the sale of an 
enormous quantity of copper, Chile is in an awk- 
ward position. It is impossible for any nation 
or group of nations in Latin America today to 
absorb all Chile’s copper production. Further- 
more, Chile’s developing industries are depen- 
dent upon imports of American machines, spare 
parts and fuel. 

There is also internal opposition in Chile (in 
Argentina there is no effective opposition) to 
unification. This opposition is polarised in the 
extreme Right and extreme Left. The former is 
represented by a landowning group that would 
see its interests hurt by the removal of trade 
barriers for cheap Argentine beef and farm pro- 
ducts, The latter holds the view that, because 
these policies of unification imply no social re- 
construction or fundamental reform, they can 
only be a screen of clever demagogy. The Left 
fears, too, lest unification be used by the ruling 
groups to distract public opinion from the press- 
ing problems of an outdated land system and 
the growing hardships of peasants and workers 
in the developing industrial society. 

Many informed Chileans believe that Peron 
prematurely announced the Customs proposals on 
his own initiative; this, they feel, was one reason 
for the serious reverse inflicted on President 
Ibafiez’s supporters in last week’s Congressional 
elections in Chile. The apparent coolness of 
President Ibafiez to the first proposals was largely 
due to caution; at that time he controlled only a 
small minority in both houses. His fears were 
justified on March 1, when popular resentment 
against Argentine “imperialism” helped the 
Conservative and Leftist opposition to score a 
decisive blow against the Ibafiez Administration 
by returning a considerable Opposition majority. 
Before the election, the failure of Ibafiez to carry 
out any part of his economic and social reform 
programmes was justified on the grounds that the 
executive was confronted with a hostile Congress 
and that this situation would change after March’s 
election when the Government was expected to 
win an ample majority. Now, faced with a 
powerful opposition and unable to execute his 
drastic reform programmes, the old General will 
find it very difficult to stay away from his sabre. 
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Permanent Counter-Revolution 


Wuen Mr. Dulles urged the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week to pass the resolution on 
“enslaved peoples,” he fitted the final piece into 
the pattern of a new American foreign policy. 
Ever since General Eisenhower uttered the magic 
word “Liberation” during the election cam- 
paign, it has been clear that the incoming Repub- 
lican Administration intended to discard the 
passive concept of merely “containing” Soviet 
power and to pass to the offensive as rapidly as 
possible. Containment, as conceived by Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson, had failed to produce 
early and decisive results—or so the Republicans 
claimed. It had led to endless frustrations, com- 
promises and expedients. Above all, it had 
irritated the American electorate to the point 
where Mr. Eisenhower’s promise of quick and 
positive action won millions of votes. 

But the change of policy, which Mr. Dulles 
has now laid down in such measured terms, is 
something far more important than an attempt 
to redeem election pledges and to appease an im- 
‘patient Congress. Mr. Dulles was making a 
formal declaration of principle; he himself com- 
pared the resolution to which he spoke with the 
Declaration of Independence and the Monroe 
Doctrine, and. an American Secretary of State 
does not make such comparisons lightly. In 
place of the Truman Doctrine, he was offering 
the United States and its associates the Doctrine 
of Liberation. Communism is not merely to be 
halted; its “tidal mud,” in Mr. Eisenhower’s 
campaign phrase, is to be “rolled back,” and the 
800 million people, in “a score of independent 
nations,” are to be encouraged to hope for the 
end of the “imperial rule” of the Kremlin. 
America must seek “to dissolve the unnatural 
unity of Soviet despotism and to return it to its 
natural and historic parts.” 

This is far more than a “tougher” restate- 
ment of Cold War policy; it is more far-reaching 
than anything that is needed to show that the 
new Administration means business; and it goes 
far beyond anything that America’s allies and 
@ssociates have been willing to accept as the 
framework of a united policy against further 
Soviet expansion. It is nothing less than a 

theory of permanent counter-revolution. Com- 
munist theory and practice now find their 
classical antithesis. Last November, in the 
Bolshevik article which preceded the Communist 
Party Congress, Mr. Stalin set out the assump- 
tions of Soviet policy. The U.S.S.R., in 
alliance with China and Eastern Europe, pro- 
vides a secure and increasingly strong base for 
world Communism; it will not seek an aggressive 
or preventative war, but will rely on the discon- 
tents and struggles within the capitalist half of 
the world to destroy capitalism from within. 
Mr. Dulles, a better Marxist than he knows, has 
stood Stalin on his head; henceforth, the strategy 
of Moscow and Washington is to be the same. 
External pressure and internal subversion are to 
be joined, on one hand to further the cause of 
Communism, on the other to make the world 
safe for the counter-revolution. 

This is a remarkable change in the American 
attitude. In the Truman Doctrine there still 
lingered traces of Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt to 








divide the world into spheres of influence. If 
only the West were strong enough, Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Acheson argued, the Russians could be 
made to accept their share, to refrain from seek- 
ing to extend it, and thereafter concentrate on 
consolidating what they had. Containment was 
intended to stabilise the conflict of two rival 
Powers, each strong enough to inflict mortal 
damage on the other, neither strong enough to 
secure a decisive shift of the balance in its favour. 
Containment still accepted, gven as a long-term 
aim, the idea of negotidtion between capitalist 
and Communist societies which somehow had to 
co-exist: the alternative was mutual destruction. 

It is such ideas that Mr. Dulles is asking Con- 
gress to repudiate when it passes the Liberation 
Resolution. His statement was carefully 
designed to mark a new era in America’s world 
view, and his references to the Declaration of 
Independence and the Monroe Doctrine were 
carefully chosen to underline this point. The 
Declaration of Independence served notice on 
the world, and especially on Britain, that the 
thirteen colonies would resist all foreign inter- 
vention in their domestic affairs. It took the 
War of 1812 to show that the revolutionary 
Americans meant what they said. A few years 
later, as the United States grew in strength and 
as Europe was weakened by the Napoleonic 
Wars, the Monroe Doctrine followed logically. 
What was good enough for the United States 
was good enough for all the Americas; if the 
Spanish colonies wanted freedom, then no Euro- 
pean Power could intervene without running the 
risk of war with the U.S. As the century 
passed, and as the material strength and the 
prestige of the United States increased, so did 
the meaning of the Monroe Doctrine expand. 
Under Theodore Roosevelt, it became mixed up 
with Manifest Destiny in Latin America. 
Under Wilson, when the United States first 
intervened in European affairs, it appeared as the 
Doctrine of Self-Determination. After 1945, 
when the United States had reached the pin- 
nacle of power, it became the Truman Doctrine, 
which once again predicated American security 
upon the ability of small States to resist an im- 
perialist Power, though by now the American 
security perimeter had reached Persia, Turkey, 
Greece and Korea. 

It remained for Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles to take the next and logical step, com- 
mensurate with the immense military and 
economic potential of the United §tates. They 
have cast aside the idea that American and 
Soviet power can ever be in equilibrium; they 
seem to have discarded the notion that any 
negotiations can be fruitful which do not start 
with some Soviet recognition of American 
supremacy; and they have declared that the only 
acceptable condition of U.S. security and, ulti- 
mately, of peace, is a continual contraction of 
the frontiers of world Communism. It is as if, 
in 1825, the European Powers had been told by 
Tsar Alexander that the security of the Holy 
Alliance depended upon a crusade against the 
ideas of 1776, upon the liberation of the Latin 
Americans and the disruption of the “ unnatural 
unity” of the United States, upon the revoca- 
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tion of the Louisiana Purchase, and upon the 
restoration of “freedom” to the American 
colonists. A hundred and thirty years ago, it 
was the resolute refusal of Britain to countenance 
such political and strategic idiocy that was one 
of the main obstacles to such a last fantastic fling 
by the Holy Alliance. 

Mr. Dulles, no doubt, believes that his policy 
can achieve substantial successes short of war. 
But it is difficult to see where else it can ‘lead, 
once all negotiation is ruled out—except on some 
such basis as that the Communists prefer 
American world hegemony to the catastrophe of 
an atomic conflict. Probably the Kremlin wouid 
put up with a great deal of frustration and pro- 
vocation in preference to world war, but Russia 
is as unlikely as the United States to accept what 
would amount to unconditional surrender. Yet 
Mr. Dulles seems to stake all on the fearful 
gamble that he can achieve Soviet capitulation 
without fighting for it. If his analysis is wrong, 
he is laying the foundations, not of security but 
of disaster. 

Mr. Dulles’s policy is based on the exploita- 
tion of no doubt real frictions and conflicts of 
interest among the many nationalities composing 
the Soviet camp. But it also implies that the 
non-Communist world is so united that it could 
stand the pressures that his policy implies. Has 
Mr. Dulles, one wonders, asked how large a part 
of the Free World shares America’s values and 
ideology and how he proposes to fit the Asian 
revolution, for instance, into this American Cen- 
tury? He seems not to have considered the fact 
that his doctrine would automatically. break up 
the British Commonwealth. India, Pakistan: and 
Ceylon are resolutely anti-Communist, but they 
are also utterly opposed to an anti-Communist 
crusade. Mr. Dulles’s picture of two worlds and 
no more than two worlds is a myth. If indeed 
the world were to divide into two warring camps 
the fight would not be between a Free World 
and the U.S.S.R.; it would be turned into a racial 
war in which the coloured peoples would look to 
the Soviet Union for support. 

What of Europe? Even there the Truman 
Doctrine imposed serious strains on the relations 
between the West and America. Are the 
European Powers now to be told by Mr. 
Dulles that they have enlisted, not for mutual 
defence, but for a world anti-Cominform 
crusade? They will be discouraged when they 
see that this new global campaign is to be 
accompanied by strategic “disengagement,” 
whereby America will supply arms and atom- 
bombers, and maintain a mobile reserve of 
men, while local levies carry the main burden 
of tactical engagements in their war theatres. 
Mr. Dulles will be told very bluntly any- 
where that he goes outside the United States 
that, historically, crusades have never been a 
success and that, whoever wins a war with 
modern weapons, the end is_ incalculable. 
Mr. Dulles’s speech was, to use his phrase, 
“of historical importance, and many con- 
sequences will flow from it.” If American policy 
is indeed to be based upon the premise of a 
militant crusade of permanent counter-revolu- 
tion, the consequences are likely to be disastrous 
for all of us, and not at all the consequences that 
President Eisenhower and his Congress have 
intended or foreseen. 
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The Cost of Coal 


T uree years ago the National Coal Board had 
completed its long-term programme for recon- 
structing the industry whose direction it had 
assumed in 1947. The national Plan, which had 
been built up pit by pit, Area by Area, had to take 
account of the grim fact that two wars and a bitter 
inter-war period of trade depression, short-time 
working and industrial strife had left the in- 
dustry, under private enterprise, under-developed 
and technically backward.’ Since Vesting Day, 
expenditure by the Board on capital investment, 
either executed or approved, had amounted to 
some £135m.; but this was essentially an interim 
programme, to keep things going. No steps had 
been taken which were likely to raise the pros- 
pective output of deep-mined coal annually to 
much over the 200m. ton level. This did little 
more than balance rising inland consumption 
(202m. tons in 1950), and it was only thanks to a 
contribution of 10-11m. tons from opencast min- 
ing that exports (including bunkers) could be 
sustained, without depleting stocks, at the rate— 
quite inadequate in any case for the country’s 
balance of foreign payments—of about 15m. tons 
a year. In 1961-65, it was estimated, inland 
demand would have risen to about 210m. tons; 
and it was thought that, at the right prices, there 
would be a market for 30m. tons of exports. 

To meet this total need of 240m. tons a year of 
deep-mined coal—for it was assumed that open- 
cast mining would not continue beyond 1960— 
the Board emphasised the imperative necessity of 
reconstruction and development on a scale which 
an industry historically made up of small and 
often faultily-planned units had never known. 
Faced with the probability that the labour force in 
the coalfields would decline by about 80,000 in 


. the next fifteen years, the planners proposed that 


in that period there should be a capital investment 
(at 1949 prices) of about £635m., of which £520m. 
would be spent on colliery development and 
£115m. on “ancillaries” such as coke-ovens and 
washing and briquetting plants. A score of new, 
large collieries would be created; some 250 of the 
existing 950 collieries would be radically recon- 
structed; and 80 per cent. of the 1965 coal out- 
put target would be reached by concentrating 
production on these pits—with an estimated 
saving (again on 1949 prices) of 7s. per ton in 
costs. About 225 “bread and butter” pits would 
continue in operation, with minor improvements, 
and 375 high-cost pits would ultimately be closed. 

Today there is no shadow of.reason to conclude 
that the long-term Plan is less essential than it 
appeared to be three years ago. It is true that 
the secular decline in the labour force was tem- 
porarily arrested, last year, by a large intake of 
new entrants; and there are now only 3,000 fewer 
men on colliery books than there were in 1948. 
But it would be an error to: assume that the 
declining trend through wastage in an ageing 
labour force has been permanently reversed. 
Moreover, quite apart from the fact that produc- 
tion costs have risen inevitably (but embarrass- 
ingly) in conformity with the whole inflationary 
rise of prices, mechanisation in the: form of 
powered cutters and conveyor-belts has done 
nearly as much as it can do.to increase output per 
man per year—a figure (be it noted) which has 
improved in the last five years from 263 to 300 
tons. If coal costs are not to act as a brake on 
exports both of the fuel itself and of the manufac- 
tures in whose costs coal plays a part, large-scale 
development of the mining industry, aimed at 
gradually eliminating the. considerable output 
now being produced at a heavy loss from obso- 


lescent and uneconomic pits, is even more urgent 
than it was in 1950. 

It is disquieting, therefore, to find that N.C.B. 
performance is lagging significantly behind. the 
Plan. In a lecture last week to the Royal Society 
of Arts, the Board’s Director-General, Mr. E. H. 
Browne, gave some startling figures. He showed 
that, in 1950-52, capital expenditure on collieries 
alone, when allowance is made for price increases, 
should have been £138m., to keep pace with the 
planned programme. Actually, it was barely 
£88m.; and this figure includes considerable ex- 
penditure on short-term projects and portable or 
other equipment currently needed. Of the score 
of new collieries projected, two lesser schemes 
are completed, six are in hand, and five more 
have been approved in principle. Even more 
striking are the differences between “ approvals” 
and work actually begun or contracted for. The 
position last June was that, in the whole period 


since. Vesting Day, expenditure approved in prin- - 


ciple for major schemes totalled £126m.; but, of 
this, only £40m. had been spent. 

What have been the reasons for this short- 
fall of planned investment? There is no evidence 
that either the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or his predecessor has imposed cuts in 
the programme; nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the Board has revised downwards its 
estimate of the output needed and marketable in 
the 1960s. Indeed, the Ridley Committee put 
needs at 260m. tons. As for reduction of costs 
and increased productivity per manshift—their 
urgency is emphasised both by recent wage in- 
creases and by signs of the passing of a “ sellers’ 
market” in exports; yet it is admitted that one 
factor in the 1952 setback in productivity was 
that there had been too little development work to 
employ to full advantage all the labour force 
available at the face. What, then, has gone wrong 
or proved wanting ? 

One must be fair to the N.C.B. and, in par- 
ticular, to the technical staffs of the Divisions 
and Areas on whom the task falls of designing 
in detail and executing every project for de- 
velopment and reconstruction. Circumstances, 
since Vesting Day, have imposed on them dual, 
almost incompatible, demands: they have been 
required to exert every effort to produce maxi- 
mum immediate tonnage and simultaneously to 
think in terms of long-term needs involving the 
sinking of new shafts and the planning of new 
layouts, roads and faces in the underground 
structure of existing mines. Though they have 
enjoyed the fullest co-operation and assistance 
from the headquarters planning staff at Hobart 
House, this double burden imposed’ on coalfield 
managerial personnel was bound to be heavy; 
and it is to their credit that much, though not 
nearly enough, has been done in “ forward-look- 
ing” work. . The important thing is that the 
present lagging tempo of reconstruction in the 
shape: of major projects should be speeded up 
over the next five years. 

Is there a remedy? . Though a price has prob- 
ably had to be paid for the decentralising policy 
which the Board now pursues, with consequent 
reliance on varying Area initiative and energy 
in pressing forward with reconstruction, I should 
not care to suggest that a short-cut solution is 
to be found in greater centralisation of the de- 
tailed planning and execution of development 
work: it is a sound principle that the respon- 
sibility for this should rest squarely on Areas. 
The chief weakness discernible—or so it seems 
to me—in the industry’s present structure is the 


253 
shortage and inadequately recognised status of 
local planning staffs. 

To a large extent this (as I think, impolitic) 
subordination of the planner is an accident of 
history: in an industry made up of small operat- 
ing units, the promotion ladder, under private 
enterprise, went from colliery manager to Agent, 
in charge of a group of pits, and from Agent to 
general manager of the company or combine. 
Thus the emphasis tended always to be on Pro- 
duction, on day-to-day operational work, as a 
means to career advancement; indeed, under 
private ownership of collieries, the planning of 
development was at best a haphazard, carpe diem 
activity. I question whether the Board has yet 
sufficiently liquidated this unhelpful legacy. The 
ambitious colliery manager is still apt to look 
upward to the posts, first, of Area. Production 
Manager, and then of Area General Manager; 
the Area planning staffs—which ought to be, but 
are not always, headed by a mining engineer of 
high standing and qualifications—are not yet 
adequately recognised as an equally important 
element in the industrial structure. It is on the 
Board’s ability and determination to augment and 
strengthen such staffs—and, incidentally, to make 
a period of service in them a condition precedent 
to promotion—that this country largely will de- 
pend, if it is to secure, as it. must secure by 
1960, larger and relatively cheaper supplies of 
coal. It is.useless to ask the miner to sweat his 
guts if the Reconstruction Plan, which he was 
asked to regard as the managerial contribution 
to his new Charter, hangs fire. 

AYLMER VALLANCE 


London Diary 


Ma. Gorvon WALKER’s speech in the Commons. 
on Tuesday, on the Queen’s “new style and 
titles” shows that, like Attlee, Malcolm Mac- 
Donald and others in the same office, he has 
become really enthusiastic about imperial tech- 
nique. He has also the intellectual capacity to 
make a serious contribution to a developing 
doctrine. His speech was by far the best formu- 
lated expression of the “divisibility” of the 
Crown which follows from the decisions of recent 
Commonwealth Conferences. Apart from the 
Nationalist—and incontravertibly logical —argu- 
ments by some of the Scots, the debate was a don’s 
delight, thanks mainly to Mr. Gordon Walker and 
to his fellow don, Mr. Enoch Powell. Mr. Gordon 
Walker made the substantial case for the proposed 
changes, pointing out, in effect, how the Crown is 
being brought sufficiently up to date to enable the 
Commonweakth to survive. Mr. Powell, answer- 
ing him with equal academic perspicacity, pointed 
out that the effect of this piece of constitutional 
face-lifting is to kill stone-dead the accepted Tory 
idea of Empire. The best tribute to his marks- 
manship was the weighty and meaningless rebuke 
he received from Sir David Maxwell Fyfe at the 
end of the debate—the sort of rebuke which is 
usually uttered’ only by Emperors to those who 
draw attention to their absence of clothes. 
* * * 


’ No one can blame the Tory press for report- 
ing every detail of the backbiting and bickering 
between the trade union leaders and the Bevanites 
on the National Executive. Mr. Deakin’s inco- 
herent outburst at Bristol was the latest example 
of these fraternal fisticuffs to receive the accolade 
of publicity. Will Mr. Deakin incur the magis- 
terial doodle of Mr. Attlee which was so brilli- 
antly imagined in last Wednesday’s Manchester 
Guardian by David Low? I rather doubt it. 
Mr. Attlee excels as Headmaster in the studious 
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atmosphere of the Cabinet’s Sixth Form in Down- 
ing Street: He has never been much good as a 
Gamesmaster when the football gets out of hand 
across the way in Smith Square. Indeed he is the 
prudent kind of referee who keeps clear of the 
melee until the dust settles. 

All the same he won a notable success this week 
in his handling of the Parliamentary Party. To 
decide Labour’s attitude to the Defence White 
Paper cannot have been easy in view of the con- 
tending claims of Bevanites, Shinwellites, Gait- 
skellites and Pacifists, but Mr. Attlee succeeded. 
Last year he split the Parliamentary Party wide 
open by curtly ordering the Bevanites to vote for 
an official Opposition amendment approving Mr. 
Churchill’s Defence policy but questioning his 
capacity to carry it out. This year wiser 
counsels apparently prevail. And on Thursday 
Mr. Attlee moved a reasoned amendment which 
stressed that Defence policy “must be compatible 
-with national solvency,” referred discreetly to the 
problem of overseas commitments and demanded 
‘that the two-year period of National Service 
“ should be subject to an annual affirmative order.” 
This ingenious form of words seems to have satis- 
fied everybody. That it should now be con- 
sidered a middle-of-the-road statement of Socialist 
Defence policy shows how far the Parliamentary 
Party has moved towards accepting views which 
12 months ago were condemned as heresy. Mr. 
Attlee may not be a strong, self-assertive leader 
but he excels at the art of assessing just where the 
Socialist middle of the road runs at any particular 
moment and walking precisely along it. 

*- * + . 

I am glad to hear that Professor George Boas 
has organised a fund for the defence of Professor 
Lattimore, and that a substantial sum is being 
collected. One of the most shocking aspects of 
the witch-hunt is that even men who escape all 
the traps laid for them in repeated trials are 
financially ruined by them. Perhaps more turns 
on the Lattimore case than any other. He is 
charged with having perjured himself by denying 
that he was “a sympathiser and promoter of 
Communist interests.” An American professor, 
who in this country might be regarded at most 
as a mild Liberal, writes to point out the grave 
danger inherent in this additional charge. It 
provides a technique by which McCarthyites 
can smear or imprison every man who supported 
Lend-Lease, or Unrra, or, indeed, who served in 
the Administration during the period from 1941 
te 1946 when America and the U.S.S.R. were 
fighting the same enemies. The method is to 
accuse the victim of pro-Communism. When he 
says that, on the contrary, he is anti-Communist, 
he is shown to have supported measures, or 
administrative policies, that were helpful to the 
Russians or the Chinese Communists. He is then 
accused of perjury because he said he was anti- 
Communist! 

The only escape from this trick is for the 
smeared victim to say boldly from the beginning : 
“Yes, of course, I favoured the Communists when 
they were our allies. You accuse me (as in the 
Lattimore case) of showing bias against Chiang 
Kai-shek when I edited Pacific Affairs. What if 
I did? The Chinese Communists were fighting 
the Japanese; the Kuomintang was not. I am 
always pro-Communist when Communists are 
fighting on the same side as the United States. 
Mr. Roosevelt, General Marshall and I agreed 
about this because we wanted an American 
victory. Am I to understand that McCarthy and 
McCarran were opposed to supporting those 
who were fighting against the enemies of the 
United States during the war? If so, who is the 
traitor? ” 


When the Burlington Magazine was founded in 
1903 it was the first periodical in this country to 
make the serious. study of ancient art its main 
preoccupation. For 50 years it has successfully 
done this, calling on the best scholarship of the 
time, from Berenson to John Pope-Hennessy, with 
no regard for nationality. It has achieved great 
prestige and authority—and all this (as the current 
number discloses) against a background of steady, 
and sometimes acute, money trouble. But what 
gives the Burlington its special position is that it 
has never been a magazine for the virtuoso and 
the connoisseur alone. It dealt with Negro and 
Maya art before primitive art became fashionable. 
It made contemporary art a prime concern—after 
all, its editors have included Roger Fry and Her- 
bert Read, while today the chair is held by our 
contributor Benedict Nicolson, who can write with 
equal force on Old Masters or Young Contem- 
poraries. From the day in 1904 when it dared to 
call Van Gogh a “great master,” the Burlington 
has taken every chance of defending modern art 
against prejudice and philistinism. It has also 
taken a lively part in the politics of art: it once 
raised a useful row over the handling of the 
Chantrey Bequest, and it has aired such questions 
as the display of museum exhibits, the purchase of 
works of art for the nation, the patronage of living 
artists. It was badly needed in 1903; it is no less 
badly needed today—a rock of scholarship, taste 
and common sense in our world of shifting artistic 


values. 
* * * 


The Design in Industry Exhibition in Charing 
Cross underground is a brilliant idea. All day 
long people are voting to show their choice be- 
tween the heavy, much-upholstered and gloomily 
designed furniture of one room, and the modern 
brightly coloured lighthearted chairs, tables and 
rugs in the other. The vote is also designed to 
give an indication whether people. are divided on 
such subjects in accordance with their income or 
their age. The rooms are exactly of the same 
proportions and cost exactly the same amount. 
To my eyes, the modern room with Festival 
colours and two different, but well-blended, wall- 
papers, is charming, while the other room with the 
most repulsive but, I am told, best selling, kind 
of bookcase and sideboard, is the sort I would 
not be seen dead in. But I have doubts. Need 
the colours of the old-fashioned room be so un- 
pleasant? Could not the furniture in the modern 
room include a couch as well as the very comfort- 
ably sprung chairs? I can’t help wondering 
whether some people who see the attraction of the 
modern room may not vote against it simply be- 
cause they will wonder whether they would ever 
get a good Sunday afternoon’s sleep in it! 

* * * 


Saturday morning in Essex began in frozen 
fog. Mr. Park, who is usually tough about the 
weather, had to give over pruning because his 
hands were stiff with cold. The sun was .begin- 
ning to come out when he came to see me; he 
said it would rain. “ You saw that full moon last 
night,” he said, “ well, you know the old saying?” 

“Saturday moon and a Saturday change, 

Never. comes out but that it rains.” 

“Does that apply to any change of the moon?” 
I asked. “Yes,” he said, “that’s the old saying, 
and it’s generally always right, that if the moon 
changes on Saturday, that means rain.” Thinking 
this over afterwards, I decided that the saying 
would often be right; this country is famous for 
its high proportion of wet Sundays. Oddly 
enough, on this one occasion Mr. Park was wrong. 
Saturday’s change of moon was followed by a 
weekend that was cold, foggy, warm, sunny—and 
dry. CRITIC 
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BEES IN BLUE BONNETS 


The Kingdom of Scotland united to Britain 
Designs no rebellion nor treasonous plots, 

But claims Queen Elizabeth’s style should be written 
“The Second of England, the First of the Scots.” 


Great Britain, regardless of Scottish tradition, 
The genealogical error confirms, 

But, seeking the Commonwealth’s full recognition, 
Lets overseas Premiers dictate their own terms. 


Self-governing nations, no longer possessions, 
Whitehall must solicit with delicate tact, 


. But Scots Covenanters obtain no concessions 


Since Scotland was merged by the Union Act. 


Great Britain deferring to diverse opinions, 
Submits with good grace to the Commonwealth 
plan 
Appeasing the sovereign ex-British Dominions, 
But the Kingdom of Scotland is not Scotistan. 


While the style of the Crown suffers drastic revision 
To fit all the Commonwealth into one frame, = 

The Commons endorsing high-handed decision, 
Elizabeth, Second of Scotland proclaim. 


The Scots wha hae cavilled create no disorder, 
The sticklers retire with a few parting shots, 
But bees in blue bonnets buzz over the Border, 
“The Second of England, the First of the Scots.” 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 

Despite their lack of honesty the criminal popu- 
lation is just as loyal to the Throne as any group 
of. law-abiding citizens—and they would like to 
feel that something was being done for them in 
June—News of the World. (W. Simpson.) 


Chauffeur/gardener required, with some ability 
to blow a coach horn.—Advert. in The Times. (N. 
Martin 


) 


A call-girl, wife of a colonel, told me: “I only 
do this to pay my husband’s surtax.”—Sunday 
Pictorial. (T. C. Batty.) 


Politics of 
American Business 


III. THe ATTITUDE ENGINEERS 


“"Towsrinc “over Presidents and State 
Governors, over Congress and State Legislatures, 
over conventions and the vast machinery of party, 
public opinion stands out, in the United States, 
as the great source of power, the master of ser- 
vants who tremble before it.” Thus wrote Lord 
Bryce in 1888, and almost seventy years later his 
observation still provides an apt quotation. But 
in 1888 the implications for politics of a distinct 
public opinion were rather different. Public 
opinion in 19th-century America was the mass of 
individual opinions separately arrived at and 
spontaneously assembled. ‘There were a few 
purveyors of opinion, but they lacked the tech- 
nology to produce a captive audience. 

Moreover, the organisation of public opinion 
had not yet attracted the attention of the pro- 
perty interest; the wars between entrenched 
privilege and State regulation were fought on 
other battlefields. The courts of law were taking 
their interpretation of the Constitution from tk2 
American Bar Association, holding, in one case 
after another, that the attempts of the States to 
control corporations constituted the taking of pro- 
perty without “due process of law.” At the legis- 
lative level the lobbyists of business were 
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especially active in what has been termed “open 
corruption, openly arrived at.” In certain States 
legislative majorities could be bought and sold 
with ease, and in the cities the “boss” acted as 
an unscrupulous if sometimes benign broker 
between the interests and the voters. Broadly 
speaking, as the century opened, business enter- 
prise was in safe command of the heights of law 
and politics; there was, as yet, little to fear from 
the clamour below. 

Since 1900, however, business power has had 
to retreat to new positions. In thirty-five of the 
last fifty-two ‘years-the ‘White House has been 
occupied by Presidents who, in the context of 
American politics, have been relatively progres- 
sive. A variety of: reforms—civil service, State 
and city administration, electoral practices—has 
made corruption more difficult and has weakened 
the hold of “bossism.” ‘The courts have long 
since bowed to the popular will, and to-day do 
little more than give judicial sanction to legisla- 
tive decisions. As a consequence of these 
decisions, power-getting and power-keeping by 


‘organised business requires new techniques. It 


is increasingly recognised that the struggle 
between property rights and democracy will be 
decided not at the political level but at the grass 
roots, and that ideas, like commodities, cannot be 
left to the free play of market forces. 

This is not to suggest that the older political 
role of business has been entirely abandoned. As 
recent newspapers testify, favours from Govern- 
ment are still sought and paid for in the tradi- 
tional way. At the same time, lobbying by pres- 
sure groups has clearly reached impressive pro- 
portions. According to a recent report by a 
committee of Congress, between 1946 and 1950 
approximately 75 million dollars were spent on 
lobbying, and that sum “does not begin to reflect 
all that is actually collected and spent in efforts 
to influence legislation.” Since 1946, the com- 
mittee revealed, more than 2,000 people have 
registered as lobbyists, but again, “in many cases 
these registered lobbyists are merely Washington 
representatives for national organisations having 
large, well-paid staffs throughout the country. 
. . . Once again Congress and the people are not 
in full possession of the facts.” ‘ 

While the Washington lobbies include labour, 
farm, and professional groups, the most impor- 
tant lobbying is done by. business organisations. 
Of the 75 million dollars spent 1946-50, over 32 
million dollars was spent by fewer than 200 cor- 


porations. In 1949, twenty-two of thirty-five. 


organisations which reported lobbying expendi- 
tures of over $50,000 each were business or trade 
bodies, and two others, the committee noted, de- 
rived almost their entire support from corporate 
or business contributions. It is also of interest 
that in 1949 the American Medical Association 
led all registered groups in reporting lobbying 
expenditures of 1,522,683 dollars, devoted, pre- 
sumably, to defeating proposals for “socialised ” 
medicine. Three years before, the leader among 
the lobbies was the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which spent the better part of 
4 million dollars on a determined, and successful, 
attempt to repeal price control legislation. 
Lobbying, in other words, is in itself Big Busi- 
ness; and it will undoubtedly become bigger and 
more expensive in proportion as it devotes itself 
to public opinion. For the lobbying of the com- 
munity is rather more complex than the lobbying 
of Congress or other governmental agencies. In 
the first place, it is necessary to establish the pre- 
vailing state of opinion with reference to issues of 
concern. A given campaign to influence attitudes, 
say, on the question of public housing, will initially 
determine what percentage of people are for and 


against public housing, and then correlate the per- 
centages with range of income, educational back- 
ground, organisational membership, political pre- 
ference, and other biographical data. The next, 
and most important step, is to work out an 
approach to the individual in his several roles. If 
he is. a home owner, stress that public housing 
will lower property values. . If he rents property, 
suggest that it will raise rents; if he is a landlord, 
show that it will lower them. It is essential to 
enlist support from community leaders— 
ministers, teachers, local politicians and digni- 
taries, labour leaders, newspaper editors—and to 
follow this effort with a local and national adver- 
tising campaign. Periodically, it is necessary to 
test. opinion results as the campaign proceeds, in 
order to find weak spots and avoid over-emphasis. 

Many, if not all, of these techniques were used 


by the American Medical Association, which was’ 


the first major organisation to give the new-style 
lobbying a thorough test. Employing a firm of 
public relations experts, it first set out to defeat 
a California health insurance plan which had been 
advocated, not by New Dealers, but by Republi- 
can Governor Earl Warren. Each week hundreds 
of newspaper editorials and articles opposed to the 
health plan were supplied free to newspaper 
editors. Material suitable for sermons was 
distributed to, and used by, several hundred 
ministers. By a variety of devices people 
were urged to write their representatives in 
the California legislature, requesting them to 
oppose the health insurance legislation; and 
in the end, notwithstanding the Governor’s 
position on the plan, a majority of legislators did 
so. The A:M.A., using the same methods, was 
similarly successful at the national level. “ Social- 
ised ” medicine, a live political issue in the 1948 
election, did not even appear in the Democratic 
platform in 1952. 

The development of mass attitude engineering 
has had some interesting effects on the public 
opinion profession. The leading organisations in 
the field, once concerned with measuring opinion, 
have shifted the emphasis to manufacturing atti- 


‘tudes. The majority of opinion surveys are now 


sponsored by corporations prior to advertising or 
public relations campaigns. In a number of cases, 
the opinion organisations which conduct the sur- 
veys will also direct the campaigns, or aid in their 
planning. The use of opinion surveys lends an air 
of “science” to the campaign efforts, and thus 


_ enhances both the prestige and profit-making of 


current public relations, especially the latter. It 
is not unknown, for example, for an. organisation 
to take an opinion survey on a controversial issue, 
and use the results to frighten a businessman into 
undertaking an expensive public relations or 
advertising campaign. 

But more important than the prostitution of 
what was, originally, a social science device, is 
the emergence in these developments of concealed 
manipulation as’ an important tool of business 
power. Public relations material that is fed into 
communications media comes out, not as identifi- 
able advertising, but as the Sunday sermon, the 
newspaper editorial, the class lesson, or the lead- 
ing article in a popular magazine. Indeed, it may 
reveal itself only in the attitude of friends or 
neighbours, or other persons whose opinions are 
respected. For at the “grass roots” level, the 
lobbyist, in a sense, is everywhere, and yet no- 
where. In time, of course, his incognito may be 
exposed, or there will be other lobbyists to chal- 
lenge him. But, currently, the attitude engineers 
work for business, and there is no conflict between 
public opinion and the free enterprise mystique of 
American Capitalism. 

Joun CaTES 





On Doctors 


Tue doings and nature of doctors have histori- 
cally been a subject of greater interest to their 
patients than those of: politicians to their con- 
stituents or even of solicitors to their clients. As 
it has recently been my lot to observe more of 
more doctors at closer quarters than ever before, 
I venture to plead this circumstance as an excuse 
for setting down certain reflections. 

Of these the most outstanding is the quite 
appalling difficulty of the doctor’s job, and the 
almost insuperable disabilities which beset him 
when he tries to do it. These disabilities may be 
treated under four heads. First, that of temptation, 
and more particularly, the temptation to rise above 


: one’s human stature and assume, albeit uncon- 


sciously, that of Ged. For consider: for many of 
us, the doctor is God in spite of what may be his 
perfectly sincere efforts to resist the alluring 
impeachment. It isn’t merely that nurses and 
sisters bow down before him ; that he is rarely 
permitted to evince interest in a patient in hospital 
without a sister standing by in case he should drop 
an unpremeditated crumb of wisdom, or experi-' 
ence an unforeseen need; more to the point is’ 
the abject attitude of the patient himself. 

The issues with which the doctor is concerned 
touch the patient so nearly, his pronouncements 
in regard to them contribute so powerfully to the 
patient’s weal or to his woe that the most common- 
place doings of such a being become invested 
with an awful significance. “When does my 
friend take his holidays? What was the hotel 
like ? Did he camp, perhaps, and if so what kind of 
tent did he use ? Did the children enjoy the bathing 
and the open-air life?”—these are questions 
which we ask. our solicitor, not exactly perfunc- 
torily, but as one taking part in the ritual of polite 
conversation. But, for me, as a patient, the holiday 
of my doctor assumes an enormous importance 
as I look the chosen place up on the map, mark 
out the alternative routes, and con the weather 
reports for that part of the country. 

And inevitably a lifetime of this sort of thing 
has its effect upon even the most detached doctor. 
It is bad for a man to spend most of his life dealing 
with people who are below par, while he himself 
is very much at par. 

Secondly, there is the overwhelming egotism 
of patients combined with the fundamental 
ordinariness of most of their complaints. Many | 
people, normally unassuming, have only to be 
ill for a period and they show a disposition not only 
to regard themselves as the centre of the universe, 
but to regard the rest of the universe as being 
somehow there for the sole purpose of putting 
them into its centre. In consequence, nearly every 
patient regards his sufferings as unprecedented 
and-his symptoms as possessing unique charac- 
teristics ; whereas, of course, the great majority 
of complaints run a perfectly normal and well- 
charted course, and throw up no features of the 
slightest interest. Between the profound un- 
interestingness of most illnesses and the sufferers’ 
conviction of their medical uniqueness, it is the 
doctor’s continual duty to mediate. As the in- 
numerable regiment of patients files endlessly 
through his consulting room, as he feels this one’s 
pulse, looks at that one’s tongue, taps that one’s 
chest, he must contrive to appear alert and inter- 
ested as one hearing for the first time a thousand- 
times-told tale. ' 

Moreover, he must simulate a memory. The 
patient, conscious of the unique importance of the 
events occurring within him, remembers every- 
thing and, in his delight in telling the doctor about 
it, suffers from “complete recall”’. The patient 
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can’t believe that the doctor doesn’t remember 
too, and his pride is deeply wounded if the latter 
allows him to perceive that he doesn’t carry in 
the forefront of his mind precisely what kind of 
tablets he prescribed on his last visit, how many 
of them to be taken and when. This antimony 
between the patient’s demand to be treated as the 
centre of the universe and the doctor’s natural 
inability to gyrate round more than a limited 
number of such centres, is sharpened a hundred- 
fold by the third of the .doctor’s disabilities, the 
time factor. 

Nothing could in principle be worse than the 
old system. It is reported that under the Chinese 
emperors the pay of the police varied with the 
number of convictions they obtained. If there 
were no crimes, there were no criminals and con- 
sequently no convictions, and the policeman and 
his family starved. So the police would themselves 
commit crimes, arrest the first passer-by ahd tor- 
ture him until he confessed to what the policeman 
had done. Having brought the self-confessed 
criminal to court, the policeman drew his pay. 
Sometimes the commission of an actual crime 
was omitted as unnecessary, the conviction, after 
all, being all that was wanted. Now all can see the 
folly of making the welfare and livelihood of 
policemen depend on what Plato called “the evil 
of the soul ”’, thereby giving them a vested interest 
in promoting it; but the equivalent folly of a 
society which made the welfare and livelihood of 
doctors depend on the “evil of the body” for 
long escaped notice. In fact, the old system gave 
doctors an incentive to keep everybody slightly 
ill ; for if people were very ill they tended to die, 
thus diminishing the number of paying patients, 
whereas if all were well, the number of paying 
patients would be reduced to zero and the con- 
dition of the doctor to that of the policemen in a 
crime-free China. 

We have now moved to the other extreme, and 
by requiring the doctor to attend to people 
whose only illness is their craving to attract 
attention to themselves, we drastically curtail 
the amount of time which he can spend with the 
really sick. Most National Health doctors—it is 
a commonplace—are grossly overworked. This 
is a thorny subject, and to enter upon it is to 
poke one’s stick into an ants’ nest. Let me, then, 
confine myself to mentioning the assurance which 
I have received from a number of doctors that they 
can’t devote to the treatment of many patients 
anything like the time and attention that they 
demand and deserve ; and that this is partly due 
to the fact that they must and do see a number of 
people who are not ill at all, but only imagine 
that they are ill, or who are able to persuade them- 
selves that in a world that consistently treats them 
as though they were nobodies, they may assume 
a temporary importance in the eyes of the doctor 
who is paid by the State to treat them as if they 
were somebodies. 

Again, doctors have assured me that, over- 
worked as they are, they must keep their panel 
list at its maximum if they are to educate their 
children and live in the style to which they con- 
sider themselves entitled. The maximum per- 
mitted list, in spite of its recent reduction from 
4,000 to 3,500, is still large enough to face the doc- 
tor with the alternative of taking on only as many 
as he considers he can treat adequately, or taking 
on the maximum and hoping rather than believing 
that he can give each of them such time and atten- 
tion as the case demands. Hence the hours of 
waiting in the doctor’s ante-room, for the all-too- 
rapid examination followed by the all-too-con- 
ventional prescription. 

The upshot of all this is that the lives of many 
doctors are passed in a constant fight for time, 


which is also a fight against time, with the con- 
sequence that many labour under the knowledge 
that they are not doing their job as well as it could 
be done, or as they themselves could do it, if they 
had more time. Now you don’t have to be an 
artist in your profession—it is enough to be an 
ordinarily conscientious man—to be profoundly 
disturbed by the conviction that, for reasons largely 
outside your control, your actual performance 
falls far short of your knowledge and ability. 

Finally, there is the exasperating nature of 
your subject-matter, due to the pointed refusal 
of the human body to behave like a machine. 
There are times when it seems to have been 
deliberately designed to make the doctor feel a 
fool. He gives the patient-a bare six months to live 
and in twelve he is playing tennis. Again, he tells 
him in August that there is nothing the matter 
with him, only to see him fall off with the leaves in 
October. Medicine is not, and never can be, an 
exact science. Nevertheless, while most doctors— 
nine out of ten of them being instinctive material- 
ists—are convinced that the fact that the body 
does not yet behave wholly as if it were a machine 
is due to insufficient knowledge, there are others 
who, reflecting upon the implications of its 
association with a mind, know that it never is 
or can be a machine. For the mind is a singular 
asocial indeed. Whereas everything else in 
nature acknowledges its own laws and behaves in 
accordance with them, the laws which affect the 
mind’s relation with the body preclude complete 
understanding and make accurate prediction 
impossible. 

This indeed is the main disability of the doctor 
—society’s requirement that he should behave 
like a scientific man who can produce certain 
results in a sphere where the writ of science runs 
but part of the way. 

C. E. M. Joap 


~Some Germans 


Live Well 


Tue German Federal Republic is decidedly 
not a welfare State where the dice are loaded 
in favour of the “ working poor” against the 
“idle rich,” nor is it strictly speaking a country 
of free enterprise as we understand that 
term. New individual venture based on small 
savings is not at all encouraged. Since the great 
turning point, the currency reform of 1948, a 
system has been adopted which favours existing 
business investments and their accumulation of 
further capital, at the expense of the wage earners, 
the higher salaried staffs, the civil servants, the 
professional classes—in short, of the millions 
of people living on a fixed income. 

Essentials such as sugar, tea, coffee, salt, 
matches, far from being State-subsidised, carry 
heavy indirect taxation. Purchase tax as we 
know it, both as a means of controlling con- 
sumption and as a source of revenue, is unknown. 
Fixed incomes are liable to income tax at source 
(from which there is practically no escape) 
while a number of loopholes are open to the 
private trader by way of the expense account. 
When I took an acquaintance, a successful 
businessman’s wife, to lunch in Hanover, she 
asked me casually and quite unashamedly for 
the receipted bill after I had paid the waiter. 

Investments of any sort, whether they be for a 
cargo steamer or a luxury villa, can also be 
deducted from current income for taxation 
purposes. Thus we find ostentatious spending 
by a small class of people living in conditions of 
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comfort, even luxury, but also millions who, 
working hard after the German fashion, can 
scarcely make ends meet. ; 

Typical of the straits of the “ respectable ” 
professional class is the case of a woman doctor 
who has a panel practice in Veddel, a suburb of 
Hamburg. For a weekly average of 400 visits 
she receives every quarter DM.2,400 (£200). 

paying for rent, insurance and overheads 
on her practice (including car) she is left with 
DM..870 (£72 10s) to cover three months’ food, 
clothing, entertainment. To this, however, must 
be added a small income from private patients 
which, in a working-class area such as Veddel, 
rarely exceeds DM.120 (£10) a month. 

Three nursing sisters to whom I spoke in 
Bonn are far better off because they “live in.” 
They are left with DM.163.75 (£13 12s) a 
month for personal expenses and saving. (All, in- 
cidentally, were saving). 

My general impression is that: the six million 
organised trade unionists (out of 15 million 
insured wage earners in the Republic) are far 
better off in terms of work and pay than their un- 
organised brethren. The average union wage is 
around DM.80 a week (the differentiation bet- 
ween skilled and unskilled labour being more 
acute than in Britain), while the national average 
for all wage earners stands below DM.50 a week. 
A skilled worker, e.g., in the engineering industry, 
has a basic wage of DM.78 (£6 10s) which, with 
piece-work or overtime, may reach DM.120. 

When, however, the prices of the essentials 
of life are taken into account, we see that the 


British worker is far better off than the German: | 


Minutes of work taken by average industrial workers to 
earn the cost of one pound of the following goods: 


Germany Britain 

Bread .. oe ae 12 
Potatoes as ‘in 3 4 
ee aa 75 37 
Ham .. oe oe 102 54 
Butter .. oe ee 130 56 

ine eo ee 46 26 
Sugar .. w Sele 24 9 
Milk (one litre) - 15 15 


Consumption figures for 1951 (based on 
Statistics of the British Ministry of Food 
and the International Co-operative Alliance) are 
interesting : 

Kilograms consumed per head of population 

German: 


y Britain 
Grains ee ee 98.4 98.5 
Potatoes Bs rn 184.0 107.5 
Sugar .. Ps ae 27.4 36.7 
Full-cream Milk sls 108.3 157.5 
Skimmed Milk we 10.8 3.6 
Cheese .. te ve 3.9 4.6 
Eggs .. he es 7.4 11.2 
Meat (all sorts) ee 36.6 43.5 
Butter .. jie ee 6.3 6.4 
Fats -.. nid oe 15.5 16.5, 
Soap and detergents .. a 3.4 


“ Rationing by price ”’ obviously has the effect 
that commodities in short supply, especially 
butter and sugar, are far more unevenly dis- 
tributed than in Britain. Clothing compares in 
price with British standards. Simple luxuries 
are cheap. A good bottle of wine can be taken 
home from the shop for DM.2.40 (4s). Just 
before last Christmas the champagne tax was 
** eased’ from three marks to one mark a bottle ! 

Housing is still the greatest problem in the 
bombed cities. In the whole of the Federal 
Republic 6 new dwellings (mostly flats) have 
been built per 1,000 inhabitants since the war. 
Pforzheim holds the record with 23, and Hamburg, 
the most heavily war-damaged city in Europe, 
can be proud of 16 per thousand of its population 
swollen by the influx of refugees. In 1946 five 
Hamburgers lived on the average in one room ; 
today this figure has been decreased to 3.5. 
Building is not carried out directly by the municipal 
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for the student’s 
homework 


Older school children find new interest in doing home- 
work on the smooth, speedy keyboard of a Remington 
de luxe Portable Typewriter. It lends fluency to their 
thoughts... neatness to essays. The whole family will 
Save time in typing letters . . . invitations . .. club notes 
. . . for this compact little typewriter possesses all the 
“* Big Machine” aids to better typing— plus portability! 
Write to-day for illustrated folder. REMINGTON 
RAND LTD., Dealer Wholesale Division (Dept. PR 
153), 1 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
CHAncery 8888. : e 











THE STRONG ROOM, C.W.S BANK 


Gone are the days when money was stored in a 
strong box or purse, or the proverbial stocking. 
The modern method is to place your savings 
withthe C.W.S Bank and be sure of their safety. 
You will find the current account terms 
reasonable and deposit account rates attractive, 
so why not write today for particulars? 


C.W.S BANK, P.O. BOX 101, MANCHESTER 


Please send me your illustrated folder 
with terms of accounts, etc. 
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There's a future in STEEL 


HE JET AERO ENGINE, with which Britain leads the world in civil aviation, 
was made possible by the production of special steels capable of with- 


standing phenomenally high stresses and temperatures. 


The steel industry’s 


continuous and effective research programme has thus helped to fulfil the 
requirements of Britain’s aircraft industry which has already secured valuable 
dollar-earning contracts for the export of jet airliners. 


Research work continues today both in the 
laboratories of firms in the British steel industry 
and in those of the industry’s central research 
organisation, the British Iron and Steel Research 
Association. 


The results are to be found embodied in the new 
plant and new techniques constantly being 
brought into operation by British steel-makers 
under the industry’s post-war development plans. 


® Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 








‘Speed me on 
ee... 


-S— ff JACK SCRAP 
Steei-users can 


help the steel- 
wl makers by 


speeding up re- 
turns of scrap. Your local 
scrap merchant will help 
with dismantling and 
collection. 
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authorities, but through co-operative societies 
financed with Stat: loans at low interest rates. 
But there is no control of investments or building 
materials, and anybody can build hotels, shops, 
\offices, factories, luxury homes just as he likes 
‘(and get income tax relief in respect of the 
necessary finance !) 

Somehow it all works. The German economy 
is very much alive and on its feet. Nobody 
seems to object to working hard and harder. But 
the disparities in the rewards are so glaring that 
nobody can possibly ignore them, and there are 
unmistakable undercurrents of dissatisfaction. 

BENJAMIN CARR 


~« Mountain Bird 


Tuis bird is rare, a female bird, unknown to 
ornithologists. She has many names. Mrs. Jones, 
Camphorated and Mrs. Bitch, Mountain are the 
two most popular, and she deserves them all. This 
bird is four foot eleven inches in height, tense, 
provocative, tight-lipped, stony-eyed. She carries 
the world’s miseries on her tight iittle back ; her 
fierce little boots, ugly and hard, could—you {eel 
—breast great mountains of iron. Behind the 
small! frame, inside the hugged coat, hugged and 
clutching, there lies some endeavour of bone. I 
do not know who gave her these various names, 
and it does not matter very much. What I do 
know is that, should one happen to be going up 
the mountain, she is bound to be coming down. 
She lives in a bleak cottage, one up and one down, 
around which in the winter time winds curl like 
many vicious knives, and in mid-summer it is 
drenched by sun, but to this bird seasons are un- 
noticed, they might be all alike. She is at all times 
aggressive, companioned by a cold in the chest or 
the head, and by some queer accident her 
diminutive son suffers at the same time, as though 
in sympathy, almost one might say out of sheer 
loyalty. This boy is nine, three foot one, but will 
never be bigger than the parent bird. 

I ruminate on these names, and finally think 
that Mrs. Bitch, Mountain is the one most 
suitable. The child with the old face, who might 
have emerged from a cave, been born by a tarn, 
would be hard to christen. These two birds are 
at home with eagles, buzzards, crows, hares and 
the golden fox. Every morning at the same hour, 
almost the same minute, I hear the fierce little 
feet pass by my window, and know that the parent 
bird is on her way to the village, having come 
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down nearly four miles of mountain path, snuffing 
the morning air, a hand to her chest, dragging 
beside her child who, unable to keep up with this 
ruthless, headlong, somewhat mad yet quite 
rhythmic gait, trots and sniffs in time with his 
mother. These feet, as they tear down the road, 
are signals; their reverberations are carried for- 
ward and everybody knows that the two mountain 
birds are shortly due to arrive. They never smile. 
Why smile? Never laugh. Why laugh? A man 
passes by on his bicycle, says: “ Mornin’, Mrs.,” 
but she does not answer. And soon he is in the 
village ; in the shops, the Post Office, the word is 
around: “Mrs. Jones is on the way, can’t you 
smell the camphorated?” 

As I say, one is going up the mountain, and she 
is coming down. The conversation runs to 
pattern. 

“ Mornin’, Mrs. Jones.” 

“ Mornin’, mister.” 

“Looks like being a nice day.” 

“Trl rain, mister; you see.” 

“And how -is the boss?” This produces the 
inevitable scowl, I look at the old-faced child, 
noticing his running nose. “And how is Evan 
Bach, this morning? 

Mrs. Bitch replies for him. “Him’s simply 
drippin’ with a cold this mornin’, mister, same’s 
me, can’t seem to get rid of the bloody thing, 
never.” 

“Evan Bach does always seem to be wiping his 
nose.” She does not answer. “Can’t you get rid 
of these colds at all? I expect it’s your damp 
cottage.” 

“No! Never will. D’you know what, mister? 

“What?” 

“Td like to set the whole bloody world on fire, 
that’s what, mister,’ and the eyes behind the 
steel-rimmed spectacles look like two hot, tiny 
stones, the expression at all times fierce, it will 
never break under a smile. I look at the out- 
rageous hat she has worn for years, its utterly 
ridiculous single feather, the same old coat. The 
child holds on, begrudgingly it seems, to the hand 
not much bigger than his own. The whole set-up 
is the same, it will last their lifetimes. Well 
muffled, one might say bound in their clothes, 
camphorated pads on the chest, pills in the 
pocket, the harsh smell. 

“Listen, mister.” But one draws back at once 
from the threatened confidence, th: overpowering 
smell of the camphorated oil. “Wish you'd tell 
that swine what his duty is, mister.” 

“What swine?” 

“ Sittin’ on his backside all day.” 

“But your father’s very old. .. .” 

“But he can eat, mister. Not too old for that. 
Break his neck one of these days, mister, that’s 
what.” The final snarl and she.has gone, and the 
dragged child with her, it turns its head and looks 
back at me, one barely notices it, I am thinking 
of these people, weird, fell, half mad, poetic and 
sad. 

The male bird is as tall as the female one is 
short. A bold bird on Saturdays, but cowering 
on Sundays, since there is no place to sit but in 
this small damp cottage. He is fifty and looks 
twenty, unlike his wife, who at forty five looks 
a near seventy. An odd-job man who never seems 
to have any odd jobs to do, who has managed, by 
some cunning, by some singular craft to become 
the owner of a very old motor-cycle, on which, 
these late Sundays, he has gone roving to hidden 
places. He bears Sundays bravely, sitting all day 
in the dark kitchen; huddled to a smoky fire 
beside the old man, he reads the choicest bits 
from the News Of The World. His wife growls 
and he laughs, only the old man is silent. She 
goes on growling and he goes on laughing, about 
nothing, about everything, but the old man 
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remains shrouded in his own silence. Into this 
silence the female bird reads laziness, contempt. 
Sometimes it can be infuriating, caught as she is 
between this and her husband’s laughing. Evan, 
a deformed Cinderella, huddles in a corner, a lost 
corner, his child’s eyes screwed up over an old 
newspaper. 

Sometimes Mr. Jones, one supposes in an 
absent moment, forgets himself, his very nature, 
suddenly returns scowl for scowl. Then the fe- 
male bird really breaks: out, turns on the silent, 
slobbering old man. Her husband watches, grin- 
ning. The bird yells, chases him out of the house. 
The male bird, the anchored husband, big, simole, 
wayward, harmless and hard-working, full of the 
best intentions, and few bad oncs, watches the 
old man go out, and he laughs. It is a kind of 
toleration of this creature, this scowling wife, this 
bird, this snarling bit of life from the mountain. 
Once out, the old man makes fer the nearest tree, 
up which he climbs and remains perched there, 
whilst his daughter, fuming, flings up stone after 
stone. The old man clutches, waits. Later he will 
crawl down, return to his seat by the hearth. 
‘Inside the cottage father and son listen to the 
screeching mother, Evan hears his father laugh, 
and, still clutching his bit of old newspaper, in this 
dark place, and with some vision beyond that of 
eyes, sees. 

The mountain episodes are never lost to the 
village ; by some strange means they reach it, as 
will the sound of the odd-job man’s motor cycle, 
as he rushes through, bound for unknown regions. 
It is the hour of escape from the everlasting snarl. 
.Mother and: child are indeed a couple of nature’s 
harshest gestures. I foresee a lifetime of hard 
climbing for Evan, who when he is strong enough, 
will emulate the-feats of his tiny mother, carry- 
ing sacks of coal on his back up rough mountain 
paths, for long miles, in all weathers. The cottage, 
innaccessible to transport of any kind, requires 
that they shall be, in the fullest sense of the term, 
beasts of burden, hewers and drawers of water. 
Sometimes these birds wear clogs, so that their 
village approach is more obvious, and once there 
they pass from shop to shop, the child utterly 
silent, his mother using the minimum of words. 
Their errands over, they depart as they have 
come, sad, mysterious, not wanted, heads bent 
forward, carrying their bags and cans. “Smokes 
like a chimney,” they say, “and, oh .. . it'd be 
nice if she smiled once.” Puffing furiously at her 
Woodbine, she drags her child back to the moun- 
tain home. One wonders if she has ever wept. 
They give out no warmth, one thinks of the curve 
of the Arctic zone. 

In the school-yard Evan plays, or tries to play 
with others, his movements are curiously robot, 
known to the bright ones as “Evans Cam- 
phorated, Sour.” Does he even know that he is 
a child? Mother and son exist as under an ordina- 
tion, rising in the morning upon a vast sea of 
misery, and at day’s end, tossed in the same sea. 
Poor Mrs. Jones. For her nothing is right, 
problems are unsolvable, she is the hostage and 
the victim to life itself, perhaps she suffers from 
some unknown, hidden and incurable malady of 
soul. She moves in a kind of twilight and her 
shadow falls across the child. Life is a series of 
extremes and dark corners, cul-de-sacs abound. 
Her questions are always abrupt, not easy to 
answer. A comment on the election is terse. What 
did you think of the “swines. what has just got 
in?” Were they any better than “the swines 
what was just thrown out ?” 

But once, and once only I saw the child alone, 
and it was like some sudden visitation of grace. 
This huddled little figure, buried under his load, 
a bag strapped to his back, two heavy milkcans in 
little red hands, struggled heroically over icy 
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The intermediate bonus on 
claims arising on or after Ist 
January 1953 under with-profits 
policies has been raised by a 
further 2/-, from 34/- to 36/- per 
cent compound — proof yet again 
of the strength and resilience of 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 

For particulars of how you may 
become a member of this vigorous 
profit-sharing Society write to 








SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


‘Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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At the age of ten, Master Fred 
Hartley started work at a mill in 
Lancashire. Today, in his seven- 
tieth year, he still devotes the work- 
ing hours of his days to textiles as 
an overlooker at the Vantona Mills. 

Time has honoured Fred with a 
skill no book could teach. His 
knowledge of weaving is complete— 
just as it was with his brother who, 
starting at eleven years of age, was a 
mill manager on’ his retirement at 








sixty. His is a jealous guard on 
quality—he does not need to teach 
others (except those who will follow 
him on) how to judge the quality of 
his workmanship. 

Here is the craftsmanship that 
enables Vantona to guarantee their 
merchandise—that makes Vantona 
Textiles typical of the products of 
Britain, admired and sought after 
throughout the world for their un- 
erring quality. 
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ation” and regain a slim, youthful 
figure. A wonderful new invention 
—the Rallie Health Belt—disperses 
unwanted fat and strengthens the 
abdominal muscles, gradually sooth- 
ing back your figure into a trim 
healthy slimness. Not a corset, not 
a belt for constant wear. Just a 
simple, safe appliance that you use 
for a few minutes a day. It’s easy, 
gentle—yet it gives you a marvellous 
feeling of well-being. Used and 
recommended by doctors and equally 
suitable for men and women. 
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Everyone agrees that for closer 
understanding between the British 
and Soviet peoples, it is essential 
to know the truth about life in 
U.S.S.R. and about her inter- 
national policy. 


With official documents as well 
as articles by leading authors, 
scientists, journalists and experts 
from all ‘walks of life « SOVIET 
WEEKLY *’ provides this informa- 
tion. 


In this well-illustrated paper, you 
will find the answers to your 
questions on : 
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DEVELOPMENTS 
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roads, on his way to the eyrie. There was not a 
soul about. Then suddenly upon the air there 
came a tiny sound, one thought of pipes playing in 
the distance, and when I looked out of the window 
I saw that the child was singing, a long, low 
wordless song. It made one think of a robin 
breasting the winter morning, and the bite in the 
air. He strode bravely along between high banks, 
towards the frowning mountain, towards the harsh 
and miserable parent bird, who no doubt sat in 
her kitchen, thinking her furious thoughts, 
housing her horrible joys, coughing, puffing at 
her everlasting cigarette, wondering about “that 
world,” “them swine,” “him sat on his backside 
all day,” her laughing, incomprehensible husband, 
and all the woes and miseries of the earth. Her 
world would seem as one vast mountain path, 
_up which she must éver laboriously climb, drag- 
ging the child with her, and as they climb hope 
spirals down. JAMES HANLEY 


The Arts and 


¥ Entertainment 


MILLAMANT AND BRUTUS 


By coming a week late to Mr. Gielgud’s 
The Way of the World at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
I seem to have been luckier than many of my 
colleagues. The hesitancies and imperfections 
of the first night are now ironed out and the 
production is smooth, uncreased and shining. 
It is not by any ‘means a perfect production, 
chiefly because the casting of one of the main 
characters has unluckily not come off. But it is 
‘most enjoyable, thoroughly stylish, highly polished, 
conducted with great verve, speed and taste, 
glitteringly alive ; and one passage at least, it 
seems to me, does reach perfection. This is the 
superb scene in which Millamant at last admits 
to her love for Mirabell and finally consents to 
“endure”? him. Here we are in the very heart of 
artificial comedy where wit and raillery rise to the 
heights of poetry, where pose and manner and 
poise break out of their frozen formalities and 
glitter and coruscate in the flashing light of 
movement. Miss Pamela Brown and Mr. John 
Gielgud between them catch and hold up to us 
every single glint and sparkle. 

Mr. Gielgud’s acting part is comparatively 
small; it consists in displaying his Millamant’s 
sparkle, in being the perfect setting in which the 
diampnd may most brightly flash. It is the very 
opposite of showy and none the less difficult to 
carry with such ease and elegance. Miss Pamela 
Brown is: so pre-eminently a romantic actress 
that I had anticipated her throwing a false em- 
phasis over the part. But on the contrary, she 
disciplined her talents to the demands of this 
polished comedy with what seemed to me an 
astonishing command. If Dame Edith Evans 
had not anticipated her in this part, I think 
Miss Pamela Brown’s performance would have 
been regarded as a supreme one. What superb 
attack and bravura, what precision and mastery 
of diction, what absolute perfection of phrasing 
both in speech and gesture, so that each small 
passage is rounded off and complete with no 
untidy ends, what jets and spurts of unforced 
gaiety springing from a vitality unquenchable yet 
controlled in the prevailing idiom of superficial 
indifference! ‘“‘ Very strange and well bred” 
Millamant is described in the play. And so, in- 
deed, Miss Brown is. 

For my part I was glad not to have had my 
enjoyment of this brilliant performance spoiled 
by a distant memory of Dame Edith’s triumph. 
I often think that these memories in which a 
certain kind of middle-aged playgoer loves to 
-wallow—using them often to wet-blanket the 
pleasures of the young—are very deceptive. 
;We see some dazzling interpretation of a role at a 
time when we are most impressionable and it 


becomes fixed in our minds not merely as brilliant, 
which no doubt it was, but as definitive. Yet no 
doubt, too, as the years pass, we invest it with an 
exaggerated glamour simply because it belongs to 
our own youth. What we may be mourning in 
depreciating subsequent interpretations is not the 
decline of present-day acting but the decline in 
ourselves of that power to magnify experience a 
hundredfold which is the delightful property of 
the young. Not that I suppose this to be the 
complete explanation in the case of those who 
compare Miss Brown unfavourably with Dame 
Edith. Dame Edith, we know, is simply in- 
comparable ; and we cannot help wishing that 
she had been able to repeat in this production her 
performance of a few.years ago as Lady Wishfort. 
That would have been a memorable event indeed. 
Miss Margaret Rutherford cannot get that 
formidable jaw of hers round half of Congreve’s 
phrases. Comic business is not enough here. 
She is drowned in a welter of unprojected sen- 
tences. She goes down with all guns firing, it is 
true : but she goes down. 

From all but one of the other members of the 
cast Mr. Gielgud has succeeded in educing the 
period grace and elegance. Mr. Eric Porter 
and Miss Pauline Jameson have caught the manner 
admirably. Mr. Paul Scofield could afford to be a 
good deal grander, Mr. Richard Wordsworth a 
shade more audible, but they make amusing 
grotesques. Miss Jessy Evans is a spirited Foible 
and Mr: Brewster Mason a genially insensitive 
clod. There is by the way; a very marked sag 
towards the conclusion of the drunken scene which 
could easily be tightened up. Mr. James Bailey’s 
décor shows design making a welcome return to 
restraint, with no loss of elegance or taste. 

The Old Vic have staged a yery patchy produc- 
tion of Fulius Cesar, which all the same wins 
through in the end by virtue of the sincerity of 
the three main actors. Mr. William Devlin who 
plays Brutus comes splendidly alive in the last 
half. The first act is altogether a moony affair 
without life or fire ; and falling in with this Mr. 
Devlin hamletises his way through it ; no band of. 


conspirators would look to such an irresolute as the 
leader of their enterprise, any more, I fancy, than. 


the fiery citizens would acclaim this battered, 
boring, mangy old mastiff of a Cesar. Mr. Paul 
Rogers’s stooping and rasping Cassius alone 
provided some animation. The first spark was 
struck after the murder when Anthony is sum- 
moned to the corpse. Mr. Robin Bailey is evi- 
dently umnpractised in Shakespearian acting: 
we know him as a charming dispenser of frivolous 
comedy. But he surprised us by producing first a 
voice, untutored but ringing, and then a passion, 
undisciplined but truly felt which raised the 
temperature considerably, and the play began to 
get into its stride. And from the excellently 
conducted quarrel scene onwards the production 
succeeds. 

But what a curiously uneven producer Mr. 
Hunt is, mixing the brilliant and the downright 
dowdy indifferently from moment to moment ! 
For instance, that wonderfully well placed scene 
where the infuriated mob tear to death the poet 
Cinna in mistake for the conspirator of the same 
name, that was extraordinarily well handled: 
the stripped body huddled head downwards on the 
steps making a horrifyingly effective curtain. 
How could a producer who had brought off this 
stroke be content with a central murder scene 
which was shoddy almost to the point of the 
laughable ? I wonder, too, how Mr. Hunt could 
have allowed himself to be saddled with the 
hampering clothes the designer thought up. 
They were a continuous handicap. 

The Five Philadelphia Physiciazs would hardly 
be worth mentioning except that it gives us another 
interesting performance from Mr. Mark Dignam. 
The play retails a contemporary incident in the 
life of the Wandering Jew who has come to a 
Southern state in order to assist at a lynching. 
The contemporary incident is tautly told; but 
all too audible in the background is the creaking 
of the door the Third Floor Back and the whistle 
of the steamer Outward Bound. 
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I have not left myself space to do justice this 
week to the brilliant production of Strindberg’s 
The Father at the Arts. Mr. Wilfred Lawson and 
Miss Beatrix Lehmann give a superlative render- 
ing of this terrifying play. We are unlikely to see 
it better done in our lifetime and those with 
strong nerves and tough stomachs are advised 
on no account to miss it. 

T. C. Worsley 


THREE EXHIBITIONS | 


Ar twenty-six Alan Reynolds, though still a 
student at a London art school, has become a 
famous landscape painter whose works hang in 
museums in America, the Commonwealth and in 
this country. During the last year he has held 
three shows at the Redfern and all, including the 
present one, have sold out. There has been 
nothing quite like it since Colquhoun’s great suc- 
cesses just after the war. Automatically there is, 
of course, much speculation as to Reynolds’s ability 
to weather this storm of success. “The success 
itself, however, is very understandable. Here once 
more is a romantic landscapist, who is surely more 
poet than painter, as were many of his illustrious 
forbears. Like many of them he is more alive 
to tone than to colour, to evocative mood than 
to concrete form. That mood is utterly English: 
Palmer, Paul Nash, Sutherland and even Lowry 
are all present in the exceedingly tasteful off- 
whites, olives, greys and blacks in which Reynolds 
renders his spiky trees or the brittle fragments 
of cottage roofs and chimneys. These trees, some- 
times reduced to a bare inverted pitchfork, some- 
times to something like the mild cousin of a Reg 
Butler, are only silhouettes. They do not turn 
and thrust in space. And the hint of a Continental 
influence in the formal organisation of all 
Reynolds’s very personal ingredients is only a 
hint: the flat, rectilinear segments in his design 
and the whitish disc-like suns are only super- 
ficially related to Klee—that is, at the level of 
stylisation. ‘Take the pitchfork tree. In Klee 
such a form was purely a symbol, a sign, devoid 
of realistic scale: in Reynolds it is only a pleasing 
simplification of a natural tree in an actual land- 
scape. Or again, the sharp lances of his Kentish 
saplings’ stems, tapering out downwards rather 
than upwards, may possibly owe something to 
Bernard Buffet, the young French expressionist 
(he is even younger than Reynolds and immensely 
famous). But, if so, the ragged painterly energy 
of the Frenchman has not been translated, for 
Reynolds’s touch is as neat and tight as an 
‘illustrator’s. 

‘For so young an artist, however, Reynolds 
shows great ability: indeed it is because certain 
forms*of excellence have been too consciously and 
successfully cultivated: that -his works have a cer- 
tain deadness about them. For instance, the 
placing of his shapes is too effective; the dry 
manipulation of his tasteful pigment is too 
deliberate. Too much in these paintings is pure 
style: too little is experience. The unfaltering 
logic of his composition has the consistency of the 
merely stylistic—a deft, unhesitant continuity at 
the surface of the canvas. Whereas the deepest 
feeling always, in some way, breaks into such 
surface elegance, or continuity, causing apparent 
awkwardness from the formal point of view—an 
awkwardness, however, which prolonged viewing 
in time resolves for the spectator. But Reynolds’s 
configurations are grasped at a glance; for their 
abstraction is chiefly pattern, rather than some- 
thing slowly abstracted from the conflicting 
subtleties of experienced vision. Finally, I would 
say his most urgent problem is this: How can he 
break-out from that naturalistic conception of 
space and perspective—with its horizontal horizon 
two-thirds of the way up the canvas—which im- 
prisoned Paul Nash for life and has always 
perplexed Graham Sutherland? At present his 
flat tree or house images passively inhabit 
a naturalistic landscape-space: they do not 
dominate and alter it. What he therefore gives 
us is not landscape re-created but formalised. 
Both the broken gable and the disc-like tree on 
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its lance-like stem, each with its halo of whiteness, 
are placed naturalistically, where he saw them. 
This conflict between the flattened image which 
contemporary sensibility finds most 

and the recession and depth of. landscape-space 
has only been fully resolved, in this country, by 
Ivon Hitchens. Not only the objects of landscape, 
but the space they imply must be re-created: in 
Reynolds, since space remains naturalistic, the 
objects themselves are inevitably devitalised. 

A stylised rendering of reality is also, it appears, 
the prevailing mode with the vast majority of art 
students in this country. Five hundred paintings 
by students from 65 schools are assembled in the 
annual “Young Contemporaries” show at the 
R.B.A. and I doubt if half a dozen non-figurative 
pictures, on the one hand, or realist ones on the 
other, are to be found amongst them. _Iilustrational 
expressionism abounds. Realism—that noble, 
disciplined straining to register with absolute 
objectiveness what the eye sees—is very rare in- 
deed anywhere today (despite the alleged new 
“return to realism,” which, I maintain, is a fiction 
in the mind of my colleague, Mr. Berger). Cold- 
stream, strictly speaking, is our only realist: his 
followers make of realism a style. It is a pity 
there is not more evidence of realism (or intended 
realism) in this show: for the schools are the 
place for it. ‘To study and grasp the nature of 
appearances is the student’s job. That significant 
non-figuration is equally rare here is not so sur- 
prising: true abstraction is a slow process de- 
manding long experience. Nevertheless, some of 
the best paintings here are abstract—those by 
Bernard Cohen (Vieira da Silva construction, 
early Pasmore colour and touch, very approxi- 
mately) and Peter Kinley (smoother de Staél). 
Susan Benson is a most serious strainer after the 
illusive data the eye, uninterfered with, offers: 
her wan suburb is truly seen. 

Jack Smith, on the other hand (whose show at 
the Beaux Arts ended last week) is not a realist 
but an expressionist and, at his best, one of the 
most promising painters of this new generation. 
At the R.B.A. his bleak kitchens, with babies and 
cats, have connections with Picasso’s 1943 Baby 
with Pigeons. The dirty whites of these gaunt, 
uncomfortably composed canvases do not record 
with the accuracy of the true realist anything seen 
so much as something imagined. Lacking ele- 
gance, fumbling visibly, Smith nevertheless has 
real strength. And elegance is what Denis Higbee 
has in excess of strength. His Aquarium transmits 
the brilliancy and vibration of a most luminous 
colourist. 

And now, travel quickly to Gimpel’s. After 
this often raucous hubbub at the R.B.A. the tran- 
quil assurance of the mastery of Estéve (a wonder- 
ful abstract, L’Illusioniste), Moore, Nicholson, da 
Silva, Lanyon, Hilton, Hartung, de Staél (a dis- 
appointing one), Marini, Manessier and so on, is 
revivifying. This distinguished exhibition is a 
selection from Mr. R. D. S. May’s collection. Of 
expressionism, there is little trace: of realism, 
none. Only more or less profound examples of 
differing degrees of abstraction. True abstraction 
is the fruit of experience: it cannot be faked. 

PATRICK HERON 


RADIO NOTES 


True current French taste for the play of ideas in 
the historical or mythological setting has hardly a 
parallel in the English theatre today, but it finds 
a steady platform in the Third Programme. 
Cocteau’s Bacchus was the week’s most interest- 
ing production. On the air we lose the Cocteau 
spectacle, which is of some richness here; but the 
use of the language of wit for serious controversy 
has an interest for radio. The setting is a small 
Swiss town in the sixteenth century, where a 
young man is chosen annually to be Bacchus, the 
seven-day king of the wine harvest; after his 

“reign” (which gives him unlimited powers) he 
is burnt in effigy. An “innocent,” a handsome 
peasant who has lost his reason through being 
hunted in sport by the local nobles, is elected. 
Revealing that his reason returned when he was 
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obliged: to witness a scene of torture, he tries to 
govern the town on Christ-like principles; as a 
result, the populace prepare to burn him at the 
stake. Bacchus himself was the least happily cast 
in E. J. King-Bull’s strong production (the dry, 
verbal conflicts coming over rather better than the 
episodes of passion); the current Cocteau voice 
was best heard in the eloquent part of the visiting 
Cardinal, played superbly by Felix Aylmer. 

“ Maud is a bride of death,” Elizabeth Bowen 
wrote in a brilliant essay on Uncle Silas. “The 
wind that blows her way from the family 
mausoleum troubles our heroine like a mating 
cry.” (The phrase has stayed in my mind; I hope 
I have quoted it correctly.) This wind should 
blow her way no less in a dramatised version. For 
Uncle Silas, held down to literature by the 
sombre stiff intensity of its writing, could, as a 
radio play, easily turn into mel "Mary 
Hope Allen’s presentation leaned a little to this, 
but, generally withdrawing in time, kept a fair 
enough flavour of the original. This was not a 
sophisticated production; it used such devices 
as came to hand: the spoken thought; the shock 
—“It is Bartram-Haugh!” (Crash of: chords). 
But it was an honest one, not attempting to gloss 
over the original ‘implausibilities. Why, for 
instance, did Austin Ruthyn commit his daughter 
to. such untender guardians? 
elegant Silas (“ What a sweet, gentle, insufferable 
voice he has!” says one of the characters) did 
not make us wonder less. Marjorie Westbury’s 
innocent Maud carried- a double nimbus of 
youthfulness and-doom.. Patricia Hayes’ rough 
Cousin Milly gave a rustic authenticity even to 
that pretty (if also sinister) scene of the two young 
girls in the wood. 

. The. Violent Criminal, the first of two. reports 
on this. topical subject (Tuesdays, 8 p.m. Home 
Service) offered a good demonstration of the 
merits and limits of the documentary radio 
discussion. Within the pattern it had set itself it 
could hardly have invited criticism. The facts 
were laid out well and firmly on the table, ready 
for operation (programme two). A man who had 
been robbed with violence described the experi- 
ence. Experts gave evidence on parents, houses, 
war, comics, films, schools, and the size of classes. 
A psychologist projected himself into the mind of 
the offender. An old lag made a colourful con- 
tribution. He was against violence, he’said; it was 
not popular in the prisons either. It was notice- 
able that this old professional took neither the 
villain-is-hero nor the villain-is-victim viewpoint. 
Nobody else in the programme could have 
afforded so simple and unembarrassing a view. 
Many well-intentioned radio discussions on 
problematic matters suffer so badly from tact that 
a nervous listener may be quite worn out with 
the strain. The Violent Criminal no doubt has a 
touch of this under its hard surface. For whom, 
one may ask, is the subject aired? As it is, the 
people (parents and such) most largely concerned 
are the unlikeliest ones to be listening. The thug 
himself may be, perhaps. His desire being, we 
are told, publicity—a “good press”—he might 
well be listening with a gratified smile. Such 
reservations were dispelled, however, by the con- 
structive pattern of the second, which had a 
magnificent conclusion by Lord Samuel. 

Music critics on the, air are of two sorts; the 
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admonitory and the persuasive. As a listener I 
am devoted to them both. How direct they are, 
compared to the literary sort! A record is played; 
one waits with. suspended seesue, between 
smile and frown, for the damning or lauding 
verdict. Mr. Desmond Shawe-Fevlor, a critic 
of the happier kind, carries with him so pleasant 
an air of appreciation that one readily shares his 
enthusiasms. His four illustrated talks on Voice 
and Style (which started with a splendid record 
of Yvette Guilbert) were a model of the spoken 
deceptively informal critical commentary. 
Naomi Lewis 


THE MOVIES 


“ A Nous la Liberté, *’ at the Everyman 
“The Star, ’? at the Marble Arch Odeon 


The return of René Clair’s A Nous la Liberté 
to the Everyman completes for me the memorial 
of his best work (1927-31): Un Chapecu de Paille 
a@’Italie, Sous les Toits de Paris, Le Million, A 
Nous la Liberté. Only one film, so far as I am 
concerned, need be_ added: Quatorze Fuillet 
(1931), whose festive and atmospheric charms in- 
crease the more, the longer they are withheld. 
This was the last of Clair’s films (except for Le 
Dernier Milliardatre) before he left France: the 
reasons for that quittance I don’t know, but they 
correspond, I imagine, with flagging impulse. His 
is, supremely, the young lyrical talent; and if he 
hasn’t died young, as Romantic poets are sup- 
posed to do, that doesn’t make him less a poet. 
The machinery of routine, which intrudes on the 
film-maker more than on any other artist, has kept 
him going, has even, in recent years, spurred a 
rejuvenation: coming back out of exile, he has 
made three films (Le Silence est d’Or, La Beauté 
du Diable, and Les Belles-de-Nuit) which attempt, 
with eagerness and the skill of years, to recapture 
first impulse. They don’t, they couldn’t, quite 
come up; though the latter two are as near the 
real thing as desiring could achieve. Let us, 
though, for the moment, enjoy his vision of the 
machinery that has overtaken him. 

A Nous la Liberté is the crystallisation in Clair 
of various tendencies: the social, the satirical, the 
musical and balletic; the Arcadian. It is exceed- 
ingly pretty. It begins (as you probably don’t re- 
member) with a line of toy horses along which 
the camera crawls its way: ‘The view then en- 
larges, to reveal convicts seated along an endless 
table and at work screwing in Dobbin’s head and 
adding his spots. They march out. Two of them 
blow softly (one can’t say “burst”) into song: 
“A nous la liberté, etc.” The cell bars are sawn 
through: one.is recaptured, one gets away. 

Months or years later, the second convict, re- 
leased and happily tramping, is arrested and made 
to work. The Knuckle-down State has arrived. 
Gramophone records are. being turned out, and 
all life hangs on a conveyor belt. Needless to say, 
our tramp rebels, falls in love, falls foul of routine, 
discovers his crony convict in the bowler-hatted 
boss, softens him, revels with him, and in the big 
business-man’s decline (which corresponds with 


him back to the open road. 

The theme is Chaplinesque. Chaplin, in fact, 
took the machine satire of A Nous la Liberté, for 
Modern Times and Clair, most probably the nob- 
and-tyke association from City Lights. One 
can’t call it stealing: Clair owed everything to 
Chaplin, as a son does to a father, and the descent 
goes on in De Sica. For a little while the two 
were side by side, each doting on and gathering 
from the: other—if only Clair had lasted! But, 
as I’ve said, his was an early Romantic gift, 
doomed to eclipse, while Chaplin could age— 
marvellously—as. we have seen from Limelight. 
The recent Clair film, by the way, Les Belles-de- 
Nuit, contained yet another Chaplin correspond- 
ence: Calvero’s dreams of his heyday become the 
young composer’s nightly escapes into the past. 


No, borrowing or stealing is not at all the word ' 


here. They have an affinity, and the affinities of 
genius do not rob but enrich. 
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The Star is Bette Davis, not quite the most 
sweeping Bette Davis, though near it. She is 
ageing, she yearrs to come back, she grasps at 
the youth in her, finds it delusive, finds herself 
still unappeasable, gathers up the daughter from 
a first marriage and enters upon a second. The 
film may be (and is) second-rate in the Sunset 
Boulevard line, but Miss Davis deploys herself : 
it’s her concerto, and so far as screen acting is 
concerned she has Menuhin rights. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


“The Agamemnon ”’ at the Arts,.Cambridge 


Although Mr: Rylands’s production of the Agamem- 
non was not marked by any great distinction of acting, 
the play. was revealed as a work of great dramatic, 
as well as poetic, force; and an audience, not all of 
whom can have understood every word, was charmed 
into forgetting for two hours its colds and its coughs. 
This is the more remarkable since half the First Act 
the Chorus possesses the stage alone. By cutting down 
the choral singing, by breaking up the odes into short 
sections sung, or more often spoken, by individual 
members of the Chorus, it was possible to bring these 
apparently remote rhapsodies into surprisingly close 
connection with the action. It seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that the old ‘men should tell 
again the story of Iphigeneia or of Paris, sharing their 
memories and prompting one another’s fears. The 
expected tendency for odes and intervening scenes to 
fall apart was wholly absent. But the Second Act, 
usually an easier problem for a producer, was rather: 
less successful. The Chorus was too much a collection 
of fragments to catch as a body the panic of Cassandra’s 
revelations, or to bear down by weight of numbers the 
insolence of Clytaemnestra.. Its remarkable perform- 
ance. owed much to the skill and discretion of Dr. 
Hadley, who allowed the words and their natural 
rhythms to enjoy an unconventionally equal partner- 
ship with the music, and among the actors, to the 
gtave, impersonal dignity of Mr. Kirk. Mr. Reardon 
as Agamemnon was appropriately large and empty, 
Miss Hedley acted Clytaemnestra with moving passion, 
but she lacked that maturity in bitterness which only 
an older woman, or perhaps an undergraduate, could 
have supplied. The finer temper of her wickedness 
was well brought out by contrast with the bully 
Aegisthus, Mr. Mayes. Miss Field as Cassandra 
was not always intelligible in her speech, but she was 
colourful in her acting, a bird frantically beating her 
wings in the snare but knowing‘there was no escape. 

D. W. 


« Before the Deluge,” at the Boltons 


A respected line of novelists, from Olive Schreiner 
to Alan Paton, has -made us familiar with the splen- 
dours and miseries of Southern Africa. But play- 
wrights, like theatres in the sub-continent itself, are 
pitifully scarce, and we may have to wait a long time 
before we see a play with the right urgency and 
compassion. Miss Doris. Lessing, meanwhile, shows 
that she still needs a good deal of practice. Her char- 
acters change their minds, but they do not develop; 
variations of speed and mood are beyond her grasp; 


‘and she veers dangerously towards the convention, 
the arrival of the Workers’ Leisure State) lures 


so frequent in plays abaut race-relations, of painting 
all the Blacks white and all the Whites black. The 
wives of Southern Rhodesian farmers certainly do 
drink plenty and blaspheme more, but the experi- 
enced playwright knows that mere recording of such 
characteristics, instead of creating an atmosphere of 
realism, destroys it. The leading part, well played 
within its limitations by Bettina Dickson, bristles 
with unnecessary expletives which, after the first ten 
minutes, begin to assault the nerves like the tattoo 
of. tropical rain on a corrugated iron roof. But if 
the characters are over-simplified, there is a wealth 
of fine confused plotting, from which dark political 
references (“I wouldn’t mention the Fabian Society 
out here if I were you”) stick out like sore thumbs. 
Miscasting adds to the confusion. It is hard to 
accept Oliver Burt and Ralph Wilson, both mature 
in years and physique, as thé local stallions. Mr. 
Peter Leighfield’s set, however, is completely success- 
ful in bringing Marandellas within our reach. 
P. W. 
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Correspondence 


BANNED BODIES 


Sir,—The Labour Party has now banned the 
Authors World Peace Appeal. This is a body so 
loosely organised that it cannot be said to have a 
membership. It was founded by a dozen respectable, 
worried writers, mostly of the generation on which 
the 1914 war had such a shattering impact. Some 
seven hundred: signatories have signed a declaration 
which says : “‘ We writers believe that our civilisation 
is unlikely to survive another world war. We believe 
that differing political and economic systems can exist 
side by side on the basis of peacefully negotiated 
settlements. As writers we want peace and through 
our work wil! try to get it: and pledge ourselves to 
encourage an international settlement through peace- 
ful negotiation. We condemn writing liable to sharpen 
existing dangers and hatred. As signatories we are 
associated with no political movement, party or 
religious belief, but are solely concerned with trying 
to stop the drift to war.’ 

Now, does the Labour Party intend all signatories 
who happen to be Labour Party members to write 
and say they don’t believe our civilisation will be upset 
by another war : that they don’t believe that differing 
political and economic systems can exist side by side : 
that they don’t want peace and won't try to get it 
through their work? Or what ? 

The organisation, in so far as it exists—it is ex- 
tremely hard to organise writers at all, as the Labour 
Party has found in its day—consists of an executive 
committee clected at an annual conference, and 
several working Panels or groups of writers who 
volunteered for some kind of work. Thus, one such 
group considers hate and war themes in children’s 
books ; it has beeen extremely efficacious in so far 
as it is now, since the publication of the A.W.P.A. 
evaluation list (very similar to that of the American 
Cincinnatti committee—which has, we think, survived 
all purges in the States !) almost impossible to buy any 
of the really shocking comics from the multiple stores 
and bookstalls which used to stock them freely. It 
also hopes to start a cheap children’s paper, so as to 
provide better alternative fare: are Labour members 
not to write in it? If a Peace Book Club is started 
through A.W.P.A., are Labour Party members not 
to belong ? 

Now let us consider what happens to any of the 
banned organisations if Labour Party members are 
withdrawn lest they should be corrupted by Com- 
munists. There remain a few Communists, some 
“ fellow travellers’, a few Liberals, a few dissident 
Tories (unless the Conservative Central Office takes 
a leaf from Transport House), some convinced pacifists 
and Quakers and a great many well-meaning non- 
political persons who can usually be pulled round by 
the politicians. But the old hands from the Labour 
Party who can, on the whole, see what they are doing 
and why, and are prepared to argue and be tough in 
a friendly way, are to be taken away. Not enough 
dissident Tories, Liberals and pacifists are left, and 
the Communists will doubtless be able to pull the 
organisations their way. 

Is this what the Labour Party intends ? 

We writers can do a good deal in the way of inter- 
preting the various angry ideologies to one another. 
We can do a great deal in the way of establishing 
relations with writers in other countries. We can 
cool. the war, which is hotting up against the real 
wishes of all but a tiny minority, with irony and 
laughter and even with that most dangerous thing, 
truth (or, to use Beatrice Webb’s phrase, “a few 
facts’). We can do it better if we are in a professional 
organisation. Does the Labour Party not want us 
to do these things ? If so, is it so sure that it really | 
wants ? 

a C. Day Lewis 
NaoM! MITCHISON 


A VOLUNTARY PRESS COUNCIL 

Sir,—Three points in Critic’s comments on the 
proposed Press Council invite reply. First he assumes 4 
that I had my tongue in my cheek in explaining the 





term “freedom of the Press” as used by those who. 
have drawn up the draft constitution of the Council. 


The definition I gave was the standard one. It has 
the authority of the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
Chamber’s Encyclopedia. It is used repeatedly in 
journalism and in the training of journalists. I have 
no doubt it is what all the authors of the scheme 
meant. To suggest that Milton is out of date on the 
subject is like saying that Plato and Aristotle have 
become ruins of antiquity. Circumstances change, as 
Critic very properly implies, but principles do not. 

Secondly, I am well aware that, as Critic suggests, 
there has been agitation in recent-years against the 
Press Lords. This agitation consisted largely of 
grotesque mis-statements and unfounded suspicions. 
Self-appointed reformers could have exposed these 
alleged ill-users of Press freedom before the Royal 
Commission on the, Press, They tried hard enough 
to do so, but failed to substantiate their charges. This 
is not just my opinion, but the judgment of the Royal 
Commission. While the Commission criticised some 
shortcomings of the Press, it did not find that their 
causes lay in any particular form of ownership, it 
found the case against Press groups overstated, it 
considered that the concentration of Press ownership 
in the provinces was not great enough to prejudice 
free expression or accurate presentation of news, it 
declared that free enterprise was a prerequisite of 
a free Press, and it reported general agreement that 
the British Press was inferior to none in the world. 
When a profession has gained this verdict from an 
impartial and searching tribunal, why curtly dismiss 
it as incapable of governing itself and building up 
its own code of ethics? 

Thirdly, Critic implies that the voluntary Press 
Council will be dominated by Press proprietors. The 
scheme before us, which is still only a proposal, is 
for ten managerial representatives nominated by what 
are called proprietorial associations (though they in- 
clude not only proprietors, but also managers and 
editors)-and fifteen editorial representatives, who will 
all be editors or nominees of journalistic trade unions. 
It will be impossible for either of those great rivals 
whom Critic fears so much, Lord Beaverbrook and 
Lord Kemsley, to dominate the Council by force of 
numbers of their own devotees. They are men of 
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outstanding enterprise, and influence, but I fancy both 
would laugh at any. suggestion that the National 
Union of Journalists, Institute of Journalists and 
Guild of British Newspaper Editors would accept 
their guidance unquestionably on journalistic prin- 
ciples. 

If widespread hopes in newspaper offices are ful- 
filled, the members of the Press Council will vote 
not as representatives of sectional interests but as 
conscientious newspaper men aiming at the good of 
the community and the profession. Critic may sus- 
pect in this comment another of those traits of 
idealistic simplicity of which he hesitates to give me 
the benefit of his doubt, but a striking piece of 
evidence can be cited in favour of it. The National 
Advisory Council on Press Training was chosen by 
competitive organisations, but it works as a team, all 
sectional interests laid on one side. It seems to many 
of us an excellent omen for the future. 

W. L. AnpreEws, 
President 
Guild of British Newspaper Editors 
Leeds. 


X CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


Sir,—I am sure that your readers would wish to 
know something of an American book which needs 
to be published in Britain. It is Citizens of the World, 
by Stringfellow Barr, published by Doubleday. Mr. 
Barr says all that we want to say about U.S. post-war 
policy—and says it so much better than we could 
have said it ours¢lves. 

It is all there. Truman’s almost casual ending of 
Lend-Lease; the much more deliberate murder of 
Unrra with the devastating quote from the U.N. Year- 
book that it was done because the Americans and 
British wanted “to be free to judge on their own 
when and where relief was needed”; the propping up 
of Chiang, the reckless advance to the Yalu river (be- 
cause “many of us were raised on Rudyard Kipling 
and, like General MacArthur, we know the Oriental 
mind”), the Japanese Peace Treaty imposed on re- 
luctant allies; on all of these Barr crystallises into 
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sharp sentences everything that we have dimly 
thought. 

Coming nearer to his positive theme, Mr. Barr 
welcomes Marshall Aid as America’s most positive act 
of statemanship; but describes it as distorted and un- 
necessarily distrusted because of its being a unilateral 
act under the U.S. Congress instead of a co-operative 
endeavour under the direction of the United Nations. 
~* Going it alone’ in distributing economic aid builds 
an empire whether we happen to want an empire or 
got.” Why, asks Barr, have we consistently refused 
the appeals of the under-developed countries for the 
establishment of an International Development 
Authority ? Why don’t we make war on world hunger 
and world: ignorance ? 

Mr. Barr offers us a way out of the sterile wrangle 
between advocates of World Government and those 
who talk of War on Want. Mr. Barr is President of 
the Foundation for World Government. “The ab- 
sence of common government in the long run dooms 
us. But how do we get a common government ?” 
Do we get it by- drafting world constitutions for a 
government to keep the peace? The argument in 
favour of it is strong; but it looks a little too much 
like “a government able to quell a bread riot but not 
interested in what causes bread riots.” Therefore, 
says Mr. Barr, the way to world government is for 
enough governments and peoples ‘to start serious talk 
about the International Development Authority and 
the organs for its control. Following the T.V.A. model 
he insists that it must be a corporation ‘publicly con- 
trolled, with powers to do business and make con- 
tracts—not simply an “ international’ kitty” to make 
grants to governments. Anyone may say that Mr. 

Barr has not worked out all the details and is over- 
optimistic. But surely he is right in insisting that if 
even a. few governments and peoples would start 
seriously discussing this’ problem, and if at first 
they were only able to start actual works on a quite 
modest scale, then “everybody would be looking for- 
ward to new life instead of, as now, to new death.” 

ft is here that Mr. Barr’s challenge comes home to 
the British Left; we should not read his book merely 
so revel in the pleasure of reading an Amefican’s 


criticism of America. Britain has been equally or 
almost equally at fault. The Labour Party should 
make it perfectly clear that at the véfy first relevant 
U.N. meeting ‘after it next comes to office it will 
vigorously propose international discussions for the 
establishment of the I.D.A.; that if a majority votes 
against the proposal, Britain will go ahead and hold 
discussions with a view to joint action with the 
minority that voted for it. Moreover, I think the 
Labour Party should pledge itself, pending the estab- 
lishment of I.D.A, to increase Britain’s present con- 
tribution to the U.N. by, say, a further £25,000,000 
to enable the existing specialised agencies immediately 
to step up their activities in the battle against world 
poverty. We should pledge ourselves to such a con- 
tribution (in the words used on this subject in the 
Seven Point Programme of the British Council of 
Churches) “even if it means a reduction in our own 
standards of living.” 

Some may think that such a proposal would lose 
Labour votes. But at Morécambe, the Labour Party 
resolved unanimously that “the Labour Party should 
use its resources to tell the electors that our lives must 
be inspired and our country organised to fit us for the 
long and arduous task of leading mankind to victory 
in the necessary struggle against world poverty.” And 
the vigorous advocacy of the sort of policy I suggest 
would entitle Labour to say that it had a policy for 
Waging Peace and that the Tories had not. 

House of Commons. RICHARD ACLAND 


4~ HOUSING REALITIES: 


S1r,—Mr. Wallis-Jones does not deny that we need 
at least 400,000 new homes annually, but condemns 
this as politically “unrealistic” in the face of our 
other commitments, particularly rearmament., It is 
this kind of “realism” that let the Tories back and 
will keep them in office until Labour develops a policy 
of its own. The Labour Party was induced to accept 
temporarily an unprecedented peace-time rearma- 
ment programme because its Ministers accepted ex- 
pert estimates that the U.S.S.R. had four million men 
under arms. Now even General Bradley says that 
the real figure is 2} million (The Times, Feb. 20). 
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Why should it be this kind of military thinking that 
is assumed to be sacrosanct and the housing needs 
of the people that are adjusted to meet these 


“military commitments?” When such “commit- 
ments” condemn millions to a lifetime in the slums 
or at the end of a housing list, surely the time has 
come when the British people should re-examine 
them and refuse, in the words of your last week’s 
editorial, “to accept uncritically whatever further 
demands are made upon it in the name of military 
preparedness.” 

With all respect to Mr. Wallis-Jones it is possible 
to deduce a shortage of homes from the close examin- 
ation of both parts of the Census One Per Cent 
Sampie Tables. Rooms, he says, -are badly distri- 
buted. True enough, but it would be more accurate 
to say that homes are badly distributed, as only a 
limited number of, existing houses can be converted 
and split, and one or more rooms can only become 
homes when this has been done. Conversions of suit- 
able large late-Victorian middle-class houses can pro- 
vide more homes for those aréas that possess them; 
but this-is often either an expensive stop-gap or 
involves only a little less trouble and expense than 
providing a new flat. The possibilities of a policy of 
“slum salvage” are limited, and it can never be a 
substitute, quantitively or qualitatively, for slum clear- 
ance and comprehensive redevelopment. 

YouR CORRESPONDENT 


OTHER MINDS 

Sir,—I am delighted, if alarmed, to have drawn 
Professor Wisdom, whose method seems to me the 
most tantalising, because the most promising, in 
modern philosophy. 

Q. What do I think of the question, “Could one 
put inte a good strong box two parrots and then pull 
from it 22 all talking just like people? ” 

A. I think it is a lot less typical than he does. 

Q. Don’t I admit that the way to deal with a ques- 
tion like that is to dig Gp the questioner’s presupposi- 
tions and motives? 

A. Certainly. But we go on to traditional philo- 
sophic: questions like, ‘‘ What is the sanction of mor- 
ality?” or “Is matter real?” Here, along with the 
digging, we need at some point firm decisions, which 
at once reveal and alter the investigator’s attitude. 

Q. Have not past philosophers made themselves 
both an exhibition and a public danger by dogmatic 
decisions on such points? 

A. Yes. But muting them does nog diminish the 
danger. G. E. Moore in his moral theory officially 
refuses to take sides. But the influence of his implied 
zstheticism (through Roger Fry, E. M. Forster, etc.) 
has been enormous. Keynes’s memoir on the subject 
gives a really terrifying picture of what Moore could 
do by merely opening his eyes and saying slowly: 

t do you really think that?” Had he spoken 
out, he could have been rationally answered. A 
philosopher who daily and fantastically commits him- 
self in the newspapers is far less likely to be swal- 
lowed whole than one who gives his pupils to under- 
stand that certain views are simply out of the 
question. (It is supposed to be rather pompous 
nowadays to mind what happens to one’s pupils, but 
that seems to me a mistake:) 

Q. But are there any such biases lurking under all 
the antiseptic that we throw about today? 

A. To name the most obvious: on the one side, 
good old-fashioned Voltairean rationalism—écrasez 
Pinfame, with a very vague notion of what the in- 
famy in question is—on the other, a positive love 
of hesitation for its own sake. 

Q. Perhaps. But if a philosopher committed him- 
self, would he not be taken as making an impossible 
claim to decide the question finally? 

A. No. Only a philosopher could be so arrogant 
as to think so. Mary SCRUTTON 

3 Lyndhurst Gardens, ° 

Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“THE BIG FOUR AND THE BIG 
STICK ” 

Str,—In the issue of THE NEw STATESMAN AND 
Nation dated February 21, you have. published a 
letter signed by an ex-member of the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers. having reference 
to the composition of the National Executives of the 
‘N.U.G. & M.W. and this Union. This suggestion 
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was that on the National Executive of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union “ sits a majority of full- 
time paid officials subject to the General Secretary’s 
control outside the National Executive’s sitting.” 

This statement shows a complete ignorance of the 
facts, and I wish to make it quite clear that no full- 
time paid official of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union sits upon the National Executive 
Council or upon any of the constitutional Committees 
af the Union. Only those rank-and-file members 
employed in the industries they represent are eligible 
to serve. A. DEAKIN 

Transport & General Workers’ Union 
Transport House, 
Smith Square, S.W.1. 


Sir,—Can I add a few words in reply to 
“N.U.G.M W.” ? He warns us of the difference be- 
tween the admirable constitution of the N.U.G.M.W. 
on paper and the “dexterity of manipulation” in 
practice We look eagerly for evidence but find only 
a recital of how officials are elected or appointed by 
the union—according to the constitution. I entered 
this controversy to discover how the majority of union 
members in “ most of the big unions” have “ little 
chance” of expressing their views I now find that it 
is not the fault of the constitutional set-up—we agree 
that this is democratic and that opportunity exists 
for members to state their views. But are members 
in fact using these opportunities? If they are not, 
then the leadership must guess what they have to do, 
subject to the checks and balances which every union 
constitution has. 

, Let me make. my position. clear on this: I have 
criticised trade union leaders more than most people ; 
1 dislike leaders having too much power and too many 
sycophantic followers. Power breeds corruption just 
as dirt breeds disease. That is why I believe in criti- 
cising trade union leaders when they are wrong, but I 
am misguided enough ta defend them when.they.are 
tight. So I mentioned the educational schemes. of 
the two big general unions: may I also mention the 
constant appeals in their union journals asking members 
to play an active part in their branches? Is this the 
cunning “ manipulation” of a corrupt oligarchy ? 

Trade union officials, like the Civil Service, are the 
butt of fourth-rate comedians from Wick to West- 
minster. Some may be corrupt (if the membership 
allows them to be) but I have found the ‘majority 
{also in big unions) doing a hard and thankless job 
out of a sense of service. I should have expected THE 
New STATESMAN AND NATION’s two corres- 
pondents ““N.U.G.M.W.” and “ Ex-N,U.G.M.W.” 
(to such a pitch has the “reign of terror” 
developed) to be more specific in their accusations and 
constructive in their suggestions. 

238 Newport Road, CAMPBELL BALFOUR 

Cardiff. 


CATHOLIC TOLERATION 


Sirn,—Avro Manhatten asks whether a dominant 
Catholic population in England would afford to a 
tant minority the freedom which Catholics now 
enjoy here. The position he imagines exists in 
actual fact in Eire. -Despite the fact that some would 


. consider Irish Catholics to be less generally tolerant 


than English Catholics, the small Protestant minority 
in Eire enjoys exactly the same freedom as the 
dominant Catholics: The first President of Catholic 
Eite was a Protestant. To get a very different picture 
of majority intolerance and minority oppression, you 
have to cross the Border to Protestant Ireland. 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 
Catholic Herald, 
67 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


“ON THE LABOUR” 
Sir,—For a brief period, early last year, I signed 


on at a Labour Exchange. Before my first visit, I 


was furious with myself for having lost a useful 
amount of money through not having thought of 
attending two or three months earlier. After my first 
visit, my relief at the fact that I was very shortly to 
be employed was immeasurable. I did not encounter 
the Tudeness and stupidity that your correspondent 
describes in “On The Labour,” nor was there a sense 


of haste and urgency. The dominant impression was 
one of a grey shuffling timelessness. The patient 
despair and the keeping up of appearances of many 
of those who had been signing on for months was, 
I suppose, not surprising. One imagined it would be 
like that. What was horrifying, and this does not 
really emerge in your article, was that the atmosphere 
was subtly such that the despair was immediately 
communicated to the new arrival. All hope and self- 
confidence evaporated. That job would never, 
never, come. To leave the Exchange was like 
walking out of Purgatory. 
14 Loudoun Road, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


PETER KNEEBONE 


K.HOUSEWIFE’S LEAGUE 

Sir,—We are grateful for the suggestion as to 
where we might find material for a “‘ gentlewomanly 
demonstration ” but assure you we never have any. 
difficulty in finding suitable subjects to put on our 
agendas. : . 

Several months ago we addressed a memorandum 
on the cost of. living to the Treasury. We were 
deeply concerned—and still are—at the ever-increasing 
financial difficulties with which “the woman with 
the shopping basket’? has to contend. We pointed 
out, amongst other things, that with freely available 
cooking ingredients the capable housewife could lower 
the cost of living by making more things in her own 
kitchen. Unfortunately, we have a lurking suspicion 
that the powers-that-be realise that materials directed 
to food factories result in profits which eventually 
return to the Treasury, whereas dividends earned in 
the kitchen remain there. Only last week we again 
approached the Treasury with regard to Purchase 
Tax on household implements. 

If your readers are not aware of these and many 
other activities, it might be becausé’ those newspapers 
Conservatively-inclined do not relish a tilt at the 
present Government, while the rest are only too 
anxious to prove that we are silent. ; 

British Housewives League, 

2 Stepney Green, E.1. 


Joyce MEw 
Chairman. 


TURNER - EXHIBITION 

Si1r,—I read with appreciation Mr. Heron’s dis- 
cussion of the Turner Exhibition at Whitechapel. 
However, when he speaks of unfamiliar pictures 
“that shake us into a reassessment” I feel that he 
rather unjustifiably restricts his perceptive remarks 
to Turner’s landscapes. 

Landscapes and seascapes were not the whole of 
Turner’s output. One of the remarkable aspects, and 
the least familiar, revealed by this selection is the 
presence of five large oil paintings in which the human 
being may be said to be the dominant interest ; notably 
two, Jessica and Pilate Washing his Hands, which, with 
The Music Room at Petworth and The Letter now on 
view at the Tate, are surely among his very finest 
works. , 

Mr. Heron feels the need to reasses Turner’s land- 
scapes, admittedly the bulk of his output; but this 
surely has-been going on almost since Fry wrote in 
the Twenties ? In the face of the old and well-known 
judgment that Turner couldn’t paint figures (true of 
many that are only incidental to landscapes), surely 
one of the main points brought out by this exhibition 
and confirming a suspicion already sown at the Tate, 
is that “the late Turner” had a distant vision of 
humanity as well as his better known interest in space 
and light. A visiom of human forms, intense and sur- 
prising, bursting disturbingly into the world of 
space. For me the crowning glory of the exhibition is 
the Pilate Washing his Hands, a vision obviously 
influenced very greatly in its impression by Rembrandt, 
but a successful emanation of Turner’s, in a way that 
his earlier essays in the manner of this master and 
that were not, 

It seems to me a pity, that Mr. Heron did not 
touch on this aspect of the exhibition, which to my 
mind raises an important question. Are there more 
such paintings that we do not know, and are they in 
some mysterious cellar of the Tate ? If so, could they 
not be shown? Perhaps, even Mr. Robertson might 
consider holding at Whitechapel an exhibition en- 
titled “‘ Turner’s figure paintings ? ”’ 

Flat 8, 9 Regent Sq. W.C.1. RicHARD HENDERSON 
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Books in General 


* Ou! those high wild, desolate moors, up 
above the whole world, and the very realms of 
silence!” ° So scribbled Mrs. Gaskell on her 
first visit to Haworth, her novelist’s alertness 
touched even then by the setting and the inhabi- 
tants of the Parsonage. A few years later, Char- 
lotte Bronté was dead, and at the request of her 
friend’s unpredictable old father, Mrs. Gaskell 
was at work on the Life (published in 1857). It 
i$ not without interest that having tasted the 
excitement of the hunt, she did what she could 
thereafter to prevent herself becoming a bio- 
graphical quarry. For her book, at once impres- 
sionistic and circumstantial, has already some 
ring of our modern manner. The enthusiasm 
and audacity are there; the relentless eye; the 
rapport, too, though subject and author were, 
in their profounder aspects, far from alike—the 
one dedicated, meticulous, withdrawn; the other 
impulsive and unprofessional, her writing one 
of the many activities of a matronly and sociable 
existence. Mrs. Gaskell is not a mysterious 
character, but she has her mystery. We can 
never be sure whether it was the pleasant claims 
of life that blunted her gifts at the very point 
of greatness, or whether it was an unconscious 
restlessness that brought them to that height. 

But biography, however individual and bold, 
is conditioned finally by the age in which it is 
written; and today it is not the indiscretions 
that make us pause but the slant, the emphases, 
the conscious silences. Miss Margaret Lane has 
had the illuminating idea of reviewing the major 
Bronté source book in the light of modern 
appreciation and discovery. She has traced Mrs. 
Gaskell’s journey, considering by the way her 
omissions, her indiscretions, and her enduring 
value. She has not, alas, included some of the 
new material of her own, which has appeared in 
periodicals as separate essays. So it may seem 
that her book,* which is graceful, civilised and 
absorbing—it is also beautifully illustrated by 
Joan Hassall—has an air of slightness. It leaves 
us a little unsatisfied. It does not pretend to the 
scope of the Hansons’ Four Brontés, the most 
complete of the studies written in the light of 
‘Miss Ratchford’s astonishing report (1941) 
on the juvenile writings. But it has a value of 
its own; for it shows with curious clarity the 
dimension of time in the biographical portrait. 
We are reminded once again ‘why the subject 
does not exhaust itself. The history of a Tre- 
lawny or a D’Orsay has no force; it fails to hoid 
us with its rambling extravagance. But in the 
contained existence, such as the Brontés led, 
nothing is without meaning; it has the poetic 
quality. Lives, in fact, are in rare cases them- 
selves capable of genius,.and the Bronté lives 
are of this kind. Undistracted by outside plea- 
sures and diversions, sustained from childhood 
by the wildest imaginative rangings, they offer 
what must be a unique study of genius in its 
workings. 

The strange thing is that the clues, even to 
the last, are to be found in Mrs. Gaskell, though 
she did not recognise, and could not have inter- 
preted in her time, some of the most significant. 
Her estimate of Emily, whom she dismissed as 





* The Bronté Story. By MarGarReT Lane. Heine- 
mann, 21s. 


uncouth and of lesser literary importance, is 
an extreme example of the myopia of contem- 
porary vision. Yet it is in her book that we 
find, in words fresh from the living witness, 
the Blake-like picture of the six children on the 
moor—Blake-like in its union of innocence and 
violence; and as graphically, the six improbable 
deaths that thread the story. We see the pro- 
genitors, both of latent talents and original per- 
sonality, their Yorkshire home a mere accident 
of clerical appointment: the quiet Cornish 
mother, who died when the oldest of her six 
children was seven; the peasant-born Irish 
father, who made his frugal way to Cambridge 
and became a minister of the English Church. 
“TI do not deny that I am somewhat eccentrick,” 
wrote the venerable egoist : — 


Had I been numbered among the calm, 
sedate, concentric men of-the world, I should 
not have been as I now am, and I should in all 
probability never have had such children as 
mine have been. 


And though she failed to catch the whole 
import of the miniature writings, Mrs. Gaskell 
was the first to quote passages from them, 
which included Charlotte’s enigmatic observa- 
tion: “Best plays mean secret plays; they are 
very nice ones. All our plays are very strange 
ones. Their nature I need not write on paper, 
for I think I shall always remember them.” 
Her own subsequent observations on day-dreams 
are worth noting. 

It was from queer, unchildlike stuff that the 
Angrian and Gondal cycles had their start—pre- 
Victorian adult reading, Byron, Ossian, sermons 
and newspapers, geographical textbooks, poli- 
tical pamphlets. But within the magical private 
realms, whose events and persons they were still 
directing when childhood was past, the Brontés’ 
power was entire. Weakness, uncertainty, awk- 
wardness, humiliation showed only when they 
left the protective boundaries and set foot in 
the unfamiliar world of men and women. At 
once Emily’s clothes were old fashioned; Anne 
stammered; Branwell’s bombastic assurance 
deserted him. Charlotte, who was the only one 
to drive herself into real life deliberately, is 
thus not only the most accessible, but the most 
vulnerable to a disparaging criticism. 

Yet Charlotte’s power should not be under- 
rated. As much a creature of dreams as the 
rest, she was at least aware that imagination 
which has no renewing element from outside 
life destroys where it sustains. (Was it for this 
reason that the only contemporary writings 
which appear to have interested her. at ali were 
those of the unromantic Thackeray?) In any 
case, she was, in her family, the one link 
between the two incompatible worlds. The 
impelling of herself and her sisters into exhaust- 
ing and unprofitable posts as governesses was 
the expression of one who knew that life would 
return—in whatever the form—only.as much 
impetus as was put into it. In this spirit it was 
she, very likely, who impelled her sisters’ adult 
novels into being. If her temperament did 
not invite her to Emily’s autocratic isolation, 
she was capable, under duress, of a stoic 
fatalism that depended neither on religion nor 
philosophy. It can only have been by this that 
she endured the last years im the lonely house, 
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her lifelong companions buried in that. en. — 


croaching graveyard at the door; opposing whe 
knows what measures of resistance to the powers 
of fear, despair, the peopled dark. 

But having come so far with Mrs. Gaskell, we 
must stop. Half a century later, Mr.. Clement 
Shorter, with his invaluable edition of the 


Letters, renews, in some ways re-creates, the — 


picture. It is left to our own time, however, to 
look for the hidden. bridge between the writings 
and the life. How real.a part had those sparse 
but clearly defined events that Mrs. Gaskell has 


preserved for us in the making of Fane Eyre, - 


Villette and, above all, Wuthering Heights? The 
subject is puzzling; the findings unexpected, 
The printed word was, as we know, one renew- 
ing spring of Bronté imagination; “ nature,” the 


harsh emotional Yorkshire scenery under the | 


changing seasons, was its most powerful creative 
element. There can be few novels, except per- 
haps those of Hardy, in which the weather has 
sO pervasive and vital a part. But of the sort 


of experience which involves the author in action 


or human contact, the evidence is fitful and 
deceiving. Thougix Charlotte made exact use of 
every visit, scene, adventure, they are nearly 
always, as Miss Ratchford was the first to point 
out, grafted on the wilder situations of her earlier 
stories. One result of this (which in its turn 
springs from the austere and isolated freedom 
of their upbringing) is that the Brontés’ adult 
works, where they deal with women and men 
are oddly untouched by the conventional pru- 
deries that then governed the relations between 
the sexes. In fane Eyre there is hardly a hint 
that such things exist; in Wuthering Heights 
nothing at all. Dickens would have quailed at 
the idea of using, with the uncritical nonchalance 
of the Parsonage sisters, some of the situations 


we find in their books. There are no outcast © 


Little Em’lys, no haunted Lady Dedlocks, in 
the Bronté writings. Inequality we certainly find; 


its roots, though, are not in sex but in money. | 
Wealth brings power; its absence, in the Vic- | 
torian world, dependence; and power and de- | 


pendence were Brontéan realities. The triumph 
of Jane Eyre has its roots in these no less than 
the triumph of Heathcliff. 

Even so, there is something quite terrifying 


about the absence, from all of Emily’s writings, - 


of any evidence that she had been in the outside 
world at all—in Brussels, at an English school, 
even in a parsonage. Wuthering Heights, with 
its complex design and its almost mathematical 
use of the laws of marriage and inheritance, is 
full of childish conceptions; it presents a child’s 
view of age, of adult life, of distance, of death. 


Outside the two great houses, with the moor. ' 


between, is an unknown world; even curiosity 
does not wander there. We see the same contrast 


in certain of Emily’s poems: her intensely 


haunting Silent is the House is the strangest 
example. This very long poem is rarely printed 
in full; but those wko turn to the complete 
version (which has well over a hundred verses) 
will find in it the extreme contrasts of her sim- 
plicity and her profound gifts of mystical evoca- 
tion. No less baffling, in the light of Emily's 
personality, is the unemotional youthful homeli- 
ness of the few surviving letters and diary frag- 
ments. Her writing, what remains of it, is one 
of the most striking reminders that an abstract 
idea is not best conveyed in abstract terms. It 
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is on Emily, the self-elected solitary who, had 
no place in Mrs. Gaskell’s world, that Miss Lane 
writes with the most distinction. 

Yet, Mrs. Gaskell apart, the ironic justice of 
time has served the sisters best. Scholarship— 
and Miss Lane’s perceptive book is one of its 
fruits—has done what the romantic partisan 
could never effectively do. It has ensured that 
no one can ever be quite so wrong about them 


again. It has rescued Emily from the vulgarest 


of biographical speculations,’ though, on the 


- scanty evidence that she has Jeft, it cannot violate 
her reserve.. It has shown that Branwell, a 
talented weakling of whom too much was ex- 
pected, could have had no hand in the great 


novels, though it does not overlook the effect 
that each Bronté had upon the rest. It has shown, 
indeed, that the truth about the Brontés’ 
writings is far more strange than any guesswork. 
It has turned a sympathetic light on Mr. 
Nicholls (who lived, with his hoard of secret 


. knowledge, until 1906); it has even pointed out 


that Charlotte’s letters to the preposterous M. 
Heger were not of “love” in the conventional 
sense, but in essence, the Angrian-flavoured 
correspondence of a solitary pupil to a master; 
his silence rings discreditably through the years. 
Considering the final picture, sharp here, vague 
there, we might record the triumph of the con- 
fidante, Ellen Nussey, who, devotedly preserving 
a lifetime of letters from Charlotte, contrived 
that the biographical portrait should bear, 
through so many ‘of its versions, the over-simple 
colouring of their relationship. 


NAOMI Lewis 


AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Gone is that errant star. The shepherds rise 

And, packed in buses, go their separate ways 

To bench and counter where their flocks will 
graze 

On winter grass, no bonus of sweet hay. 

The myrrh, the frankincense fade from memory : 

Another year of -waiting for the day. 


Still in his palace Herod waits for orders: 
Arrests, an edict, more judicial murders, . 
New taxes, reinforcements for the borders. 
Still high priests preach decorum, rebels rage 
At Caesar battening on their heritage 

And a few prophegs mourn a godless age. 


The Magi in three chauffeur-driven cars 

in their homeward journey round the wars, ° 
Each to his capital, the stocks and shares 
Whose constellations, flickering into place, 
Must guide him through a vaster wilderness 
Than did that star absconded out of space. 


The golden thread winds back upon the spool. 
A bird’s dry carcass and an empty bottle 
Beside the dustbin, vomit of goodwill, 

Pale streets, pale faces and a paler sky; 

A paper Bethlehem, a rootless tree 
Dismantled of its glitter, left to die... 


But, clay an image fashions into fate, 

Still in the wood it lives. regenerate 

As men live still what daily they forget. 

Two moving circles make them what they are, 
Now the bright rim and now the axial year 


To grant a week-day heaven that hides the star. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


THE RADICAL RAT 


A Political Memoir 1880-1892. By JosePH 
CHAMBERLAIN. _ Edited by C. H. D. Howarp. 
Batchworth.: 21s. 


British politics, and with them the career of 
Joseph Chamberlain, took a decisive and un- 
expected turn in 1886. Universal suffrage had 
just been established and a permanent Liberal 
majority seemed assured. The leadership of 
that majority would soon pass from Gladstone 
to the Radical Chamberlain. Instead, the Liberal 


Party was split over Home Rule and lost effec-- 


tive power for twenty years; Chamberlain found 
himself isolated and ultimately doomed- to 
coalition with the Conservatives. What were 
the causes of this catastrophe? Or, in more per- 
sonal terms, who was to blame? It is not sur- 
prising that Chamberlain puzzled over the 
question and sought to justify himself. In 1891, 
when his evolution towards the Conservatives 
was almost complete, he dictated a record of 
his political career over the preceding years. This 
record was used extensively, though not always 
accurately, by Garvin in his Life of Chamberlain. 
It is now published entire for the first time. Mr. 
Howard, the editor, has done his job well. He 
has corrected Chamberlain’s quotations from 
documents, wherever possible, and drawn atten- 
tion to the inaccuracies of fact, which are not 
a few. 

Chamberlain’s memoir is a piéce justicatif, not 
an autobiographical contribution to history. He 
does not analyse or explain his motives; he only 
seeks to show that he was hardly used. In fact, 
if he had given the memoir a title, he could 
have called it “a record of grievances.” Cham- 
berlain was the most energetic, as well as the 
most radical, member of Gladstone’s Government 
between 1880 and 1885. He supplied the new 
ideas; created enthusiasm in the country; and 
also negotiated the Kilmainham treaty with 
Parnell. Though Gladstone himself was in- 
creasingly radical in spirit, he had an éxaggerated 
deference for the Whig ministers; and there was 
mounting tension, as he tried to hold Chamber- 
lain in check. Conflict between a creative radical 
and his compromising chief is common; here it 
was exaggerated by differences of temperament. 
Chamberlain was brash; arrogant, impatient; 
Gladstone elusive and elaborate—his mind saw 
not only every facet of a question, but also 
facets that were not-there. An explosion was 
probably inevitable, if Gladstone remained in 
politics. But he was old and anxious to retire. 
Chamberlain put up with frustration in the 
reasonable calculation that the leadership would 
soon fall into his hands. 

Then came Gladstone’s unexpected conversion 
to Home Rule. Here Chamberlain was un- 
doubtedly hardly used. Gladstone sprung Home 
Rule on him, as on the Liberal Party as a whole, 
without warning. Chamberlain had always 
opposed Home Rule. He insisted that Ireland 
was a province of the United Kingdom, not a 
separate nation. His practical proposals for Ire- 
land were not far from Gladstone’s; the difference 
was their ultimate aim. But again the difference 
was emphasised by the conflict of personalities. 
Chamberlain split the Liberal Party; and none 
of the later attempts at reunion came within 
sight of success. Henceforward Chamberlain was 
dominated by his resolve to thwart Gladstone; 
and Gladstone, it is fair to say, remained in 
politics with the conscious motiye of keeping 
Chamberlain out of the: Liberal leadership. 

A Liberal split was probably inevitable. Every 
continental Liberal party of the old type split 
in the same way. The great capitalists became 
Conservative; the intellectuals and the lesser 
middle-class went radical. The Liberal Unionists 
were the nearest thing to a party of pure capitalist 
interest. that we ever had; and it would make 
a neat pattern if they had broken with Liberalism 
on a clear economic interest. Alas, the actual 
course of events was not so simple. Ingenious 


Marxists have attempted to discover Chamber- 
lain’s motive in fear of an Irish tariff. There 
is no evidence of this in his own account. 





First spring books from 
MICHAEL JOSEPH 





Out—and in demand 


: Rome & a Villa 


ELEANOR CLARK 


“Confident, erudite and quite brilliant” 
THE TIMES “‘ A wonderful intreduction and 
an inspired reminder” VERNON FANE (Sphere) 
“Most distinguished ...She has added a 
manent edifice to the literature about 
ome” RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunda 
Times) Illustrated, 21]- 


Doctor at Sea 


RICHARD GORDON 


“A hilarious sequel to Docor In The 
House ...1 haven’t laughed so much for a 
long time’’ DAILY SKETCH “ Sheer unadul- 
“terated . . . truly delightful” JosEPH 
TAGGART (Star) Already reprinted 10/6 


V. Sackville-West 


THE EASTER PARTY 


“A novel which will take hold of many 
readers in many ways... Superbly written 
with an exultant authority ” L. A. G. STRONG 
(Spectator) 10/6 


Elizabeth D’Oyley 
THE ENGLISH MARCH 


A new historical novel set in the Restora- 
tion period. “‘A fascinating study”” LIVERPOOL 
POST 10/6 


March 18 —— 
IN THE CASTLE 
OF MY SKIN 
GEORGE LAMMING 


The first prose work of a remarkable 
new writer—a vivid and poignant study 
of life in his native Barbados 15/- 




















Soon 


John Pudney 
THE THOMAS COOK STORY 


A fascinating biography of ‘‘ Cook’s” and 
its founder Illustrated, 15/- 


Vivian Ellis 
I’M ON A SEE-SAW 


The delightful peer) oe ag | of a famous 
figure of the theatre of to-day Jl/ustraied, 18/- 


Lillian de la Torre 
THE HEIR OF DOUGLAS 


The story of a famous unsolved mystery of 
the eighteenth century Illustrated, 18/- 


Reginald Arkell 
CHARLEY MOON 


A new nove) by the author of Old 
Herbaceous 10/6 


Crime 
Raymond Postgate provides a 
‘ crime. story for the connoisseur in his 
first novel tor some years, The Ledger 
is Kept 10/6 
David Dodge is 4s brisk, lively and 
exciting as ever in a new thriller To 
Catch a Thiet 10/6 
Howard Mason follows a much- 





His ~ 


praised first novel (Proud Adversary) 


wa with as thrilling a second—The Red 
i Bishop 10/6 
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emphasis on the Union was political, not 
economic; and, in any case, personal exasperation 
gave him the decisive push. 

Two morals can be drawn from this dramatic 
story. Chamberlain began by denying freedom 
to the Irish nation. He went on to deny it to 
the Boers; and he ended by associating with 
those who denied it to the English themselves. 
Freedom cannot be preserved in an island-pocket. 
A radical of Chamberlain’s day had to be on the 
side of the Irish; and a radical of ours has to be 
on the side of the Kikuyu and the Egyptians. 
Yet, against this, a radical can achieve nothing 


by splitting his party. He must capture his Prime ~ 


Minister, not work against him. No doubt Glad- 
stone was difficult to capture; but then he under- 
stood freedom, and Chamberlain did not. 
Gladstone left the Liberal Party weak for twenty 
years; but he never did a greater service to the 
radical cause than when he drove Chamberlain 
into the wilderness. 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


ALL-STAR LITERARY VAUDEVILLE 


The Shores of Light. A Literary Chronicle of 
the Twenties and Thirties. By EDMUND 
Witson. W.H. Allen. 25s. 


The Shores of Light is a collection of Mr. 
Edmund Wilson’s articles contributed mainly to 
The New Republic between 1922 and 1938. It 
is not, however, as such books too often are, a 
compilation just flung together: Mr. Wilson has 
done a considerable amount of rewriting and, 
more important, he has expanded where neces- 
sary, added second thoughts, and provided some- 
thing in the nature of a running commentary on 
his earlier opinions and enthusiasms; and then, 
by giving us as prologue a memoir of the man 
from whom he derived his mode of criticism, Pro- 
fessor Christian Gauss, of Princeton, and as 
epilogue a memoir of his friend, the poet Edna 





Ready March 9th 


SAGITTARIUS 


STRASBOURG GEESE 
& 
Other Verses 


The title poem, now published 
for the first time, is a concise 
history of the birth-pangs and 
teething troubles of the Council 
of Europe, cradled in Strasbourg, 
and fated to suffer from a surfeit 
of pate de foie gras. 

The sixty-odd other pieces here 
gathered together are the author’s 
selection from weekly contribu- 
tions to the New Statesman and 
Nation, and form a chronological 
commentary on national and inter- 
national events. 10s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN 








St. Vincent. Millay, he.rounds off the whole and 
by implication defines its*scope. 

The result is a book that will almost certainly 
have enduring value—for several reasons. First, 
it is a brilliant piece of (mainly American) literary 
history during two contrasted but all the same 
intimately related decades, the “Jazz Age,” a 
period in which “nonsense and inspiration, reck- 
less idealism and childish irresponsibility, were 
mingled in so queer a way,” and the political 
Thirties that: followed it. Some of Mr. Wilson’s 
subjects have now faded; what has not faded is 
the excitement or the acerbity generated in Mr. 
Wilson at the time of his initial contemplation of 
them, so that in his pages the very feel of the 
two decades seems caught absolutely. Secondly, 
there is our interest in the author himself, not as 
a critic but as a typical figure of his time. Cer- 
tain men seem to sum up in their life and work 
the essentials of a period. Thus the name Scott 
Fitzgerald is almost synonymous with the Jazz 
Age. Mr. Wilson was Fitzgerald’s friend at 
Princeton and became, it seems, his literary con- 
science, or so Fitzgerald himself saw him. But 
Mr. ‘Wilson transcends the Jazz Age as Fitzgerald 
does not. By 1935 he is not merely a Progressive 
as in 1931, he is in Moscow itself; and within two 
years he is disillusioned. Reading his book, one 
follows the graph of the development in ideas of 
a whole generation, the generation that in 
America passed straight from college into the 
United States Army in 1917. 

Then, subsuming all these, there is Mr. Wilson 
the critic. Two things immediately impress in 
The Shores of Light: the range of its author’s 
interests and knowledge, and the weight of 
authority behind every pronouncement. The 
‘point of view is.not that of the narrow specialist; 
rather, it is one that can take in and assess all the 
specialisms. The weight of authority comes from 
the range of knowledge; the judgment delivered, 
even when on a minor figure now forgotten, is 
that of the man who wrote Axel’s Castle and To 
the Finland Station. At is just this that keeps 
his articles on the largely forgotten fresh and 
interesting: he penetrates, as it were, beyond*the 
faded poet and his faded poem to the poetic im- 
pulse it enshrined however inadequately. At 
times, this leads him, one feels, to over-praise : 
his prose précis of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
Renascence is a much more exciting communi- 
cation—that is, it is a better poem—than the lines 
the poet herself wrote. It is not that he has 
“seen” more than there is in the poem; rather, 
he has seen the poem as it should have been. 

Above all, for, Mr. Wilson literature is always 
to be regarded as a part of life, as one human 
activity among many, conditioned by them and 
conditioning them. Here he is one with the 
great critics, with Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold, 
Eliot, whose criticism affects us as it does because 
the judgments and perceptions that inform it are 
similar in kind to the judgments and perceptions 
that compose their response to life as a whole; 
and it is this, above everything else, that sets 
him apart from and higher than all later critics, 
with the exception of Professor Trilling, apart 
from and higher than the specialists and the aca- 
demics, those whom one might call, with all 
possible respect for their seriousness, single- 
mindedness and real achievement, the critical 
nigglers, such as Professor Brooks and Dr. Leavis. 

Mr. Wilson’s sense of literature as a part of 
life comes out brilliantly in this book. It adds 
depth to the purely literary criticism. It may be 
seen in the measured yet moving memoir of Edna 
Millay, with whom the author was for a time in 
love; it comes out, too, in the drily amusing “A 
Weekend at Ellerslie,” which wonderfully des- 
cribes a weekend with Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald 
in 1928, and in the analyses of New York bur- 
lesque, the articles on Houdini (a man plainly after 
Mr. Wilson’s own heart) and the long consideration 
of Woodrow Wilson as President of Princeton. For 
the English reader, these non-literary studies have 
an obvious value: they provide a background, 
always sharply rendered, to literary figures and 
controversies that are.bound to be often unfami- 
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liar or..merely. names. . But they, have a value 
beyond this. In the last analysis, we read the 
great critics not so much for the light they throw 
on their subjects as for the light their subjects 
throw on them. It is through their subjects we 
make contact with the quality of their minds; 
which is why it is almost true to say that for the 
great critic any subject will do. Whatever subject 
engages Mr. Wilson’s interest evokes a total 
response from his mind. He notes in one of the 
essays in this book that traditionally the best 
American writers have been “independent one- 
man turns.” This essay he calls “The All-Star 
Literary Vaudeville.” The Shores of Light is 
many things, but among them it is certainly that, 
WALTER ALLEN 


MARIA LUISA, GOYA, TRAFALGAR 


Godoy: Master of Spain. By Jacques 
. Translated by J. F. HUNTINGTON. 
Batchworth. 16s. 


Whether historical changes are determined by 
accident, personalities or general laws is a question 
at least as old as Commynes. The opportunity 
of examining it in the light of a classic situation of 
power-meets-domestic-triangle has been weakly 
passed over by M. Chastenet, who prefers to 
tell a factual tale of known events punctuated by 
occasional romantic excursions in which he is 
the first to disbelieve. The self-styled Earthly 
Trinity which: ruled Spain by inertia while 


across the Pyrenees the Revolution and Napoleon — 


were running their course dissolve on inspection 
into as ordinary a trio as ever sat in deck-chairs 
under a washing line. The Queen, a matriarchal 
nymphomaniac with a grotesque taste in clothes 
always two years behind Paris ; the King, a stolid 


country squire who shoots daily from nine till | 


twelve and from two till six ; the boy-friend (Of 


both ? M. Chastenet wonders dutifully. There | 


is little probability and less evidence), to whom, 


if to anyone, it fell to keep Napoleon out of © 


Spain. { 
This is the historian’s cross-roads. 
matter for a deliciously complicated story of 


palace and sexual intrigue. That way is still 


open, since Stendhal, who could have been in 
Madrid at the time, came across them only 
years later in exile and found them—as they 
undoubtedly were by then—unrewarding. Or 
there is the political angle. Through a thicket 


of diplomatic and strategic complications Talley- 

rand ferrets before a still undecided Napoleon. © 

temporises. The | 
So is the English 


Godoy postures, squeals, 

French army is inconvenient. 
Fleet, since by cutting the route to the Indies it 
can dry up the Treasury. After Trafalgar, this 
in fact happens and the loss of the American 
possessions is only a matter of time. A pclitical 
historian would not be wasting his time if he 
cast up the balance-sheet from the French 
point of view. By entering Spain when he 
might have milked her of ships and subsidies 
without invasion, did Napoleon ever stand to 


gain more than he ultimately lost through the | 


drain of the Spanish ulcer? Interesting, . but 
M. Chastenet does not touch on it, any more 


than he touches on the opposite decision of Hitler, | 
which may well have had opposite consequences. — 


The full-drawn comparison is legitimate ground 
for an historian who has already proved himself 
to be more than a chronicler. 

Finally, there is biography. Godoy, the pink- 
faced guardsman from Badajoz, in whom Lady 
Holland noted ‘“‘a heavy, sleepy, voluptuous 
eye, not unlike Lord Amherst,” became Minister 
and Prince of the Peace via the queen’s bed 
(but also thanks to a talent for intrigue in- 
sufficiently indicated), longed for a kingdom of 
his own in the spirit of a depressed flat-hunter 
and ended, as they all do, in the Pére Lachaise.’ 
Fhere is a psychological inquest still to be held 
here. 

The illustrations are necessarily by Goya. 
Less happily, the painter flits through the text. 
We glimpse his “ profile of an obese faun” 
on page 1. His first manner ends in 1793 with 
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find them for themselves.’’ 





Illustrations by Joan Hassall 





THE eee Senay 
Margaret Lane 


“This is one of those rare books which completely satisfy ... 
Mrs. Gaskell’s is a recognised masterpiece in biography: Miss 
Lane’s reconstruction enriches it. . . 
is so good in her reassessment that in a brief review one is 
embarrassed by the available riches . . 
this book could go on and on: 


. There is so much which 





. listing the virtues of 
in the meantime, readers will 
Manchester Guardian. 


21s. 



























UPON SEVERAL OCCASIONS 
Elizabeth Berridge 


“the most satisfying novel to 
appear for a long time.”’ 
New Statesman 


12s. 6d. 
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IN THE ABSENCE OF ANGELS 


Hortense Calisher 





Short Stories ‘“taccomplished ... 
sophisticated . . . delicate ”’ 
: The Observer 


10s. 6d. 
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N Bertrand Russell & 
N Albert Einstein F. Hoyle Zz 
my Somerset Maugham & 
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Lord Boyd Orr Kingsley Martin 7 
G. Brock Chisholm 

N) Julian Husley Lord Chorley & 
R.. H. S. Crossman 

\ Barbara Wootton G. D. H.. Cole 
HN. Brailsford 


* 





These are a few of the Honorary 
Associates of the R.P.A. For over fifty 
years this organization has striven to 
promote freedom of thought and a 
scientific approach to the many critical 
problems confronting the world. To- 
day the task is trebly urgent. Why not 
request particulars from the Secretary, 
The Rationalist Press Association Ltd., 

4, 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, to see if you would like 
to become a member? Each member is 
entitled to receive literature published 
by the Association to the full value of 
his or her subscription. There is a 
special enrolment offer of books for 
subscriptions of 21s. to cover member- 
ship until the end of 1953. 

For members in Britain there are social 
opportunities and a central library, in 
addition to the R.P.A.’s own books and 
journals, 
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This week in 
The Listener 


Nationalism 
in Present-day Germany 
TERENCE PRITTIE 


The Hazard of Modern Poetry 
ERIC HELLER 


International Problems of Oil 
P. H. FRANKEL 
What is a 
‘Democratic Education’ ?— (II) 
ERIC JAMES 
The Conservative 


Government’s Food Policy 
Major the Rt. Hon. 
GWILYM LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 


Britain’s Responsibilities in 
Africa 
Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS, M.P. 


Farewell to Europe? 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


A BBC Publication 
EVERY THURSDAY 3d. 




















THE 
FORTNIGHT HOLIDAY 


SERIES 
of Illustrated Guidebooks 
23 Titles Each 3s. 6d. ne 


Every holiday-maker and traveller 
needs a reliable guidebook, one that 
tells not only what to do and what to 
sec—but how. How to get the most 
out of your vacation. These guide- 
books have been especially designed 
for this purpose and are full of up to- 
date information. 





Continental Titles . . 

Paris Switzerlani ‘ Rome 
Spain Italian Lakes Norway 
French Riviera Brittany 
Grand Tour > Austria 
Belgium 
Western Mediterranean 
Italian Riviera 

Home Titles .. . 
Devon : Channel Islands 
Cornwall East Coast 
Firth of Clyde’ . Yorkshire Coast 
Kent ; Wye Valley 
North Wales 
Not Sixty Miles from London 


Other Travel’ Books .... 


The Orphaned Realm 
(Journeys in Cyprus) 

by Patrick Balfour Price 18s. net 
Patrick Balfour (Lord Kinross) 
describes the island of Cyprus as it is 
to-day, an analgam of a dozen different 
civilizations, surviving incongruously 
side by side: The author is sensitive 
in his approach to its landscape, 
history and people. The illustrations 
are by Dimitri. 


Some Press Opinions .... 
“ The light and readable manner of 
this book proves an instrument for 
tackling the most serious, as well as 
the ee aspects of Cyprus 
The Observer 
. « Scholarly, astringent, witty and 
wholly delightful... .” 
The Illustrated London News 
The Globetrotter’s Bedside Book 
by Gordon Cooper Price 15s. net 
There have been bedside books 
published to suit most tastes, but no 
volumes as yet have appeared to lull 
into a pleasant sleep the large number 
of persons who have globetrotting 
minds or memories. Different from 
most bedside books, this is no mere 
anthology ; rather it shows the taste 
and interests of an individual. 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL 
& CO. LTD., 
19-20, Noel St., London, W.1 
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the war with the Convention ; his second after 
July 23, 1802, when the Duchess of Alba died. 
The translation seems up to the original, but the 
Spanish quotations have been taken on trust 
from the French, often with odd results. This 
book strives to be déclassé, I think mistakenly. 
Its honest, dependable information yearns to 
become entertainment, but the parallels are 
inflexible. 

GEOFFREY BRERETON 


HOW ARE THEY AT HOME ? 


A Year of Space. By Eric LINKLATER. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

The Life for Me. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

Where I Live. By RoNALD DuNcAN. Museum 
Press. 15s. 

Here are three exercises in ego-manipulation, 
three popular writers at work on three pieces of 
book-making about themselves and their habitats. 
Put them by all means in the shopping basket, 
with the meat ration and Rags’s lead and Binkie’s 
comics, but don’t be surprised if Daddy—that old 


By RUPERT CROFT-COOKE. 


*spiv—grumbles: ‘“ Bit thin, eh? Couldn’t you 
‘have got me something with some more body to 
‘it, like Oars, Wars and Horses, or George Dawson’s 


Memoirs of a Scrap-Metal Merchant ?” 

_ In A Year of Space Mr. Linklater takes you all 
over the shop: Sweden; a month’s official visit 
New Zealand; New 
Guinea ; Singapore; and finishes in Scotland 
with bits about his plays and fishing, and a 
youthful recollection, a vivid one, one of the best 
things in the book, of George V shooting grouse. 
There should be plenty of material here for an 
interesting book. There is. But the trouble with 
Mr. Linklater is that, instead of concentrating on 
observing things and recording his reactions, he 
projects an obfuscatory essayist’s fuzz over all, 
And he is, still, embarrassingly self-conscious of 
himself in the role of author : 
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‘A moralist in the great tradition, though 
heterodox in virtue of her descent, her up- 
bringing, and the loneliness which stares at 
one from her photograph, a spirit in whom 
the flame of the Resistance burned until 
the body had wasted away. Antigone in 
modern dress.” 

G. L. ARNOLD in The Twentieth Century. 


Just Published 


LETTER TO A 
PRIEST 


This letter, which she wrote to a French priest 
in New York in 1942, expresses the problems 
and difficulties she saw in the Catholic faith, . 
and her doubts about baptism. It suggests 
that she was further from baptistn, a year before 
her death, than many people have thought. 
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gi 7s. 6d. net 
is WAITING ON GOD 
s Second Impressi.n 12s. 6d. net. 


E THE NEED FOR: ROOTS 


Second Impre.sion 18s. net. 


O 
; GRAVITY AND GRACE 


[e Tys. net. 
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I had been caught—indeed, caught out—in a 
scene that looked as if it had been contrived, that 
framed me in apparent affectation. . . . I was reading 
the new English translation of Stendhal’s The Green 
Huntsman, and the book was propped against a 
wicker basket that held a half-bottle of Pontet Canet 
of 1934. Such company—the author and the claret 
together, was a little too ostentatiously good. 

(No need to apologise for drinking claret and 
reading Stendhal—so long as you can appreciate 
them.) 

Sometimes his military mystique causes him to 
turn out a paragraph of deepest obscurantism 
which might have emanated from a moustachioed 
Beverley Nichols : 

Laughter in the face of greatness has a moving 
beauty. Wavell wiped a tear of laughter from his 
wounded eye, and across the breakfast table he 
seemed. to recede and grow in magnitude in the 
perspective of history. 

When he can forget his public self, his company 
commander’s persona, Mr. Linklater’s reporting 
is lively enough, and always readable. He 
doesn’t, despite the official visit, pull punches 
about the general bloodiness of Korea. He has 
an eye for Oriental and Antipodean landscape. 
But his method of lapsing, at the drop of'a deer- 
stalker, into reminiscence, has the effect of 
blurring his contemporary vision. You get the 
impression of a man who is travelling, all the 
time, in a sealed container of his own bathwater ; 
now and again he glances out through the cosy 
steam, then peers back at his toes. This ought 
to have been a much better book, but it couldn’t 
have been. 

With The Lije For Me we are in the heart of 
the Beverley Belt, and there is nothing to do but 
sit back and revel. Tiring of a London where 
“* pleasure had been rationed and organised into 
the drilled misery of a holiday camp . . . the pubs 
seemed crowded with cadgers and » OF, 
worse, with writers and pansies and girls with 
fringes and dirty hands,’? Mr. Croft-Cooke 
bought a Georgian house in the village of Tice- 
hurst and determined to tell us all about it : 

... G. B. Stern, paying a visit on a chilly day, 
thought not. “You must,’’ she said decisively, 
“have a terrace.” The word seemed full of 
grandeur and implications of impossible expense. 
Yet Peter Stern’s advice was not to be carelessly 
ignored. 

Presently Beverley appears in person : 

When Beverley Nichols came down he looked 
with favour on the general plan but began at once 
to ask those awkward questions which lead to long 
accounts with nurserymen. ... 

** Yes, yes,” he said, “ but what have you got 
in? ... What are you having there ?” 

“ I hadn’t really decided.” 

“ Eucryphia pinnatafolia,’’ said Beverley with 
authority. ‘‘ A gorgeous thing.” 5 

“IT suppose you really want something to climb 
there ?”’ I said with what I thought rather crisp 
irony. 

= Yes. Winter jasmine.” 

There is also a lot ‘about food and drink— 
some of it-most sensible and knowledgeable—and 
English water-colours, and walking sticks, and 
his devoted Indian secretary-amanuensis. But 
there is one particularly alarming sentence, in tH 
part about his library : ; 

Rather half-heartedly I collect D. H. Lawrence, 
that shrill Messiah of masturbation whose tautology 
and drilling emphasis can yet sometimes be calmed 
to serene and memorable passage. 

Mr. Duncan is less pretentious, more straight- 
forward and much more informative. Where I 
Live is on the north coast of Devonshire and, 
though Mr. Duncan is inclined to ramble, he 
really does tell you something. He begins with 
an excellent description of a barrel of burgundy 
being washed ashore and carries on with active 
personal rural experiences, interspersed with bits 
of local history (slack about the Doones, ignorant 
apparently about the Gubbins) and topography, 
and comment on the Devonian er and 
West Country economy: “ Looking round at my 
neighbours I notice how few of them are 
Devonians and how many of them are colonels.” 
Items of miscellaneous information include the 
whereabouts of uranium in Cornwall and. the 
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text of “‘ The Exmoor Courtship, Or a Suitoring 


Discourse, in the Devonshire Dialect.’’ 
all a bad little book, really; better than book. 
making. 


Maurice RICHARDSON 


MOLECULAR HISTORY 


The East India Company in Eighteenth 
Century Politics. By Lucy S. SUTHERLAND. 
Oxford. 35s. 

Next to playing the power game: oneself, there 
is nothing so exciting as to play it vicariously 
through the lives of other people. The historian— 
especially if he belongs to the growing and lapidary 
school of Sir Lewis Namier—has unique oppor- 
tunities in this respect. Sir Lewis and his:fellow 
sleuths continue to track down the springs of 


power with the persistence of beagles, and to 


build up their structures of Realpolitik with the 
patience of chemists. For them the world of 
eighteenth-century politics is a vast oyster-bed in 
which each document, be it letter, memorandum 
or local register, conceals some succulent morsel 
of influence, “connexion,” or “ management.” 
Who can say what psychic drives and impulses 
are satisfied by this kind of pure scholarship? 
In comparison with the blameless joys of. 
historical research, the atom scientist, with his 
doubts and tremblings, is an unenviable case: 
Miss Lucy Sutherland’s book, coming hard on 
the heels of Professor Pares’s George III and the 
Politicians, is a brilliant piece of detective work 
in the Namierite manner. i 
self, Miss Sutherland recognises the temptations 
of her method. “The investigator of the work- 
ings of any political machine,” she writes, “tends 


.to form a somewhat cynical impression of the 


nature and ends of politics. This impression may 
be sound, but it is not necessarily the whole 
truth.” The results of eighteenth - century 


political morality “were not as disintegrating.as | 


might have been expected.” There emerged, 
“not an orgy of corruption, but a fragile balance 
between public and private interests.” 


In her molecular and masterly analysis of the | 
Leadenhall Street political structure between th: — 


Peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle (1748) and Pitt’s India 
Act of 1784, Miss Sutherland shows us. this 
“fragile . balance” being maintained in 
microcosm. ~The results were frequently dis- 
integrating enough. For almost thirty years rival 
parties and interests in the Company played 
Government and opposition off against each 
other—and were, in their turn, played off by 
Government and opposition. The Company’s 
debates attained the level of St. Stephen’s: its 
elections became large-scale political attempts: to 
create shareholders’ votes by means of splitting 
stock. Though, according to Miss Sutherland, 
Henry Fox and possibly Shelburne were the only 
two politicians to have sought personal gain 
through East India speculations, the entire politi- 
cal world joined in the scramble. In_ the 
great contrast of 1763, which centred on the 
struggle between Clive and Laurence Sulivan for 


control of the Company, Newcastle, Portland and | 


Rockingham were all engaged. 


Your Lordship told me [Sulivan wrote to Shel- 
burne}] you had secured Lady Betty 
£25,000 stock which makes fifty votes . . , If there- 
fore your Lordship has met with difficulties, I beg 
to know directly. Humphry Morrice has £16,700, 
Sir Edward Turner £28,500, Sir Mathew Feather- 
stonehaugh (sic), £16,000, Henry Lyell, Esqr. 
£14,500, Marchioness Montandre, £12,000; these 
divided into qualifications make a number sufficient 
to overturn opposition added to my own 
natural interest, but I apprehend it’s Government 
alone that can reach these, and the Ministry’s 
influence (as I have mentioned to Lord Bute), 
extended to all their dependents to procure qualifi- 
cations for the whole; and if the enemies of 
Government are united against me because I ama 
friend of the present Ministry, and are suffered to 
act without a counter-balance, I foresee the 
issue... 


Two days before the shareholders’ book closed, 
the Duke of Newcastle was busy “writing letters 


Not at. 


Like Sir Lewis him- . 


Germain’s — 


to political supporters, not excluding the Bishops - 
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to whom he had given preferment in the days of 
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his power, asking them to exercise their vote in 
the Company in the support of Clive and. his 

.” Even for the eighteenth century, even 
for. the Duke, this smelt too much like a job. One 
sympathises with th: Bishop of Ely, who replied, 


. through the Bishop of Norwich, that though 


always ready to obey the Duke’s commands, “in 


this particular-there is a kind of management 


which he cannot approve and the contrivance 
for splitting votes seems not very consistent with 
his station and character.” 

JOHN RayMOND 


BOY ETERNAL 


Forrest Reid. By RussELL BuRLINGHAM. Faber. 
25s. : 

“ Art isn’t just life in the raw,’ says Linton 
the novelist to the young writer in Brian Westby, 
“it is a vision of life seen through a temperament, 
and its quality depends on the quality of that 
temperament far more than on the materials out 
of which the pattern is woven.” Linton is Forrest 
Reid himself.. The pattern of his books, the 
figure in the carpet, is always the same : 

» - In the foreground must be the portrait of a boy, 
“= but painted in the manner of Rembrandt rather than 
« Bronzino. By this I_mean there will be less of firm, 
clear outline, than of light and shadow. The spirit 
of youth is not merely bright and vivacious ; above all 
_it is not merely thoughtless and, noisy. It is mel- 
ancholy, dreamy, passionate ; it is admirable, and 
‘it is base ; itis healthy, and it is morbid ; it is animal 
and it is spiritual ; sensual, yet filled with vague 
half-realized yearnings after an ideal—that is to say, 
it is the spirit of life itself, which can never be 

adequately indicated by the description of a fight or a 
.‘ football match. 

The passage was removed when he came to 
rewrite Following Darkness as Peter Waring ; no 
doubt the consciousness .of a personal intrusion 
and the slight touch of over-writing jarred on the 
maturer artist.. None the less it is a key passage, 
for it hints that the varied play of light and shade 
will prevent his pattern from ever becoming a 
monotonous formula. “If I had never written 
a line,”’ he wrote, “ that would not alter my con- 
viction that the years of childhood, boyhood and 
adolescence are the most significant. What follows 
is chiefly a logical development—the child being 
father of the man.”’ He saw the years that mat- 
tered not through an idealizing haze of sentiment 
and regret, but with a vision sharpened by experi- 
ence and he valued them for the qualities which all 
too soon fade into the common light of day. 
Sentiment there is in his books, but never senti- 
mentality. The sensitive temperament which so 
prized the freshness of youth belonged to a man of 
keen critical intelligence and to a master of kindly 
irony. It is a paradox that his full appeal is to 


‘the mature and cultivated mind, and the pleasure 


his writing gives is akin to that which we derive 
from Anatole France, from Henry James, and from 
Max Beerbohm—the masters he admired. Minor 
writing, if the large canvas and variety of incident 
be the test of greatness,.but sure in its criticism 
of life, and the work of a scrupulous unconven- 
tional artist writing deeply within the limits of 
his own experience. 

He developed late. He was already exploring 
his own special field in The Garden God (a 
Pateresque idyll of which the innocent dedication 
cost him the timorous friendship of Henry James) 
and in the two early novels he thought worth re- 
writing towards the end of his life. But there 
were false starts after that in the conventional 
Kind of novel which was never his kind, and it 
was not till Apostate that he fully found himself 
and his style. That remarkable book, written in 
his fifties, is a spiritual autobiography unlike any 
other. It relives his own early years, and no 
Significant feeling or experience is forgotten— 
and none falsified. Few things he wrote are more 
moving, more charged with emotional suspense, 

1 the quiet closing pages where the companion 
bees lonely dream world becomes at last a tangible 
reality. 

The .subsequent novels are the complement 
of the autobiography. Two of them, studies in 





the relations of youth and age, represent the 
achieved perfection of his art as novelist. In 
Brian Westby the treatment is realistic and the 
issue is faced in all its tragedy. In Uncle Stephen 
there is a blending of dream and reality, and with 
willing suspension of disbelief the reader accepts 
a world where the two are hardly distinguishable. 

Uncle Stephen laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

He kept it there while they continued to pace slowly 
up and down the lawn, Tom silent, Uncle Stephen 
talking of their approaching travels. ... . They 
were as companions. Objects which he had loved 
before were dearer now. From the boy there came 
feelings and emanations—things which were light 
to the sun and music to the wind : and the old man’s 
heart seemed born again... .” 

No novelist of our day has written a subtler 
prose. It is the true novelist’s prose, the result 
of long hard discipline. Aiming more and more 
at a limpid economy it can suggest more than it 
States,. and it creates the overtones of poetry 
essential to his effects without resorting to con- 
scious poetic devices. That style is at its best in 
evoking the landscape background of Antrim and 
Down and the broken sunlight and shadow of the 
loved Lagan valley, from which he never moved 
and which are the: settings for almost all his | 
stories. Only in that respect can he be called a 
regional Irish writer. But these northern woods 
and hills were haunted by unseen familiar pres- 
ences, not for him from the Celtic twilight but 
from the older timeless world of Greek mythology. 
They were to lead him in the end to the Anthology, 
and to tell the story of Demophon son of Keleos, 
companion of Hermes, “‘ who because of some- | 
thing divine in him had divine adventures.” 
From an innate pantheism comes much of the 
moral beauty that bathes all Forrest Reid’s writing. 

Mr. Burlingham’s book will please those who 
knew him and are admirers of his work. It will 
also help the younger generation who are dis- | 
covering him and attract new readers. The biblio- 
graphy, though not always accurate in points of 
detail, is exhaustive and valuable. The critic 
draws a convincing portrait of the man and makes 
a detailed study of five of the novels. The Gentle 
Lover he might perhaps have spared ; it is not a 
major work, nor did the author in later years 
hold it of much account. Pirates of the Spring 
would better have fitted his theme. Long out of 
print and little known it is the least introspective 
and happiest of all in catching the fleeting mood of 

Lads that thought there was no more behind 

But such a day tomorrow as today, 

And to be boy eternal. 
Mr. Burlingham writes with understanding and 
modesty, yet with an enthusiasm that has all the 
courage of its convictions. It is a young man’s 
book, but these are just the qualities Forrest liked 
in a young writer ; and few have known and helped 
more young writers than he did. 

JOHN BRYSON 





~}4MONG THE CYCLES 


The Growth and Fluctuation of the British 
Economy, 1790-1850. By A. D. GAYER, 
W. W. Rostow, and A. J. SCHWARTZ. 
Oxferd. 2 vols. 84s. 


These impressively thick volumes are both 
too short and too long—too short in that they | 
sometimes rely on inadequate material and | 
frequently present tabloid conclusions, too long | 
in that they are burdened by too much repetition 
both of fact and of argument. ‘“‘ Despite its 
length and compression,” the authors themselves 
admit, “‘the History is, in a sense, journalistic. 
Only the major lines are sketched in : the econo- 
mist’s questions are answered only in first 
approximation, at best.” 

The study is laudably designed to satisfy 
the appetites of both economists and historians 
at the same time: sumptuous though it is, it 
may well satisfy neither. The first volume of 
528 pages is mainly for historians: it includes 
a history of business fluctuations, an index of 
share prices and a new commodity price index. | 
The second volume of 500 pages is intended for 
economists; it attempts a general analysis first | 
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A Crafts Anthology 


by JAMES BAILY 


James Baily has spent his life working in various 
crafts and in passing on his skill, art and enthusiasm 
to thousands of students. It is his earnest belief that 
an Opportunity to use one’s hands at a craft is vital 
to the full life and this Anthology is designed not 
only to interest craft workers but to introduce the 
inspiration of craftsmen of the past to the mass- 
production workers of this machine age. His book 
is the result of a lifetime of collecting references to 
the crafts in prose and verse; it makes a wonderful 
anthology of the loving handiwork of man 
since early times. 


3 
Demy 8vo., frontis, and 36 vignettes, 12/6 net. E 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 
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(The Making 
of a Moron 
| By Niall Brennan 


| 


, Anexperiment during World War I proved | 
that certain industrial jobs were done better 
by mental defectives than normal people. 
What, then, is the effect on normal people 
of doing them? Niall Brennan took a 
variety of such jobs to find out. His book 
is a firsthand record of one of the most 
terrifying aspects of our civilisation. 
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KARL MARX 


+ +» Seventy years ago Kar! Marx died. Of the 
extraordinary influence of MARXISM AFTE® 
70 YEARS R. Palme Dutt writes in the March 
Labour Monthly 


+ « « and don’t miss ZIONISM by Andrew 
Rothstein 
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““ UNICORNS” are small in number 

and move around the world singly. They are invariably 
seen in the company of distinguished-looking execu- 
tives, and can be readily identified by their slender 
and handsome features. 


As fabulous as their name implies, these hand- 
finished English hide briefcases are made to individual 
order at workbench prices, and can be obtained direct 
only from the craftsmen who make them. 
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and -tax free in U.K. (In U.S.A. 
$27.50, $23.75, $8, $7.25 respectively, 
carriage and insurance free, 20°% 
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Complete satisfaction guaranteed or 
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of cyclical behaviour, and second of the statistical 
materiat investigated. 
’ The method emptoyed:is that of the American 


‘| National: Bureat. of Economic’ Research: Fhe 


name of the Bureau appears at regular intervals 
as a talisman of the whole gigantic enterprise. 
Historians will find the frequent references to 
the Bureau jading: economists may find the 
methods of the Bureau cumbrous. It will be 
some time before critical reviews by economists 
appear.’ Reading these two volumes is not merely 
a matter of appetite, it is also a matter of digestive 
capacity. Any review at all at this stage means 
that the reviewer has been gobbling his food. 

The presentation .of the problem is elaborate. 
“* Major cycles’ appear to have occurred between 
1790 and 1850, as they have done since, at an 
average interval of nine years. The history of 
the cycles is not told continuously. Each period 
of nine years is broken into two, and the diagrams, 
Statistics and detailed narratives are provided 
separately. As the authors themselves say, 
“the reader is forced mentally to shuttle back 
and forth over these short periods, carrying over, 
from one section to the next, the relevant portions 
of the argument. »? It is very exhausting, rather 
like carrying unfinished dishes from one dining 
room to another, while still hungry. Is the 
labour worth while ? 

The historian must answer yes, at least as 
far as Part I is concerned. The period from 
the canal boom of the 1790s to the building of 
the Crystal Palace covers the emergence of Britain 
as the dominant economic power of the world. 
Professor Rostow ably traces the fortunes of 
the economy from its early stages of industrialism, 
through the continental wars, and across the 
three decades of subsequent adjustment and 
advance, 

The story, as he tells it, is one entirely of business 
fluctuations and trends, mainly fluctuations. 
It is not concerned in detail with institutions, 
techniques, social changes, or policies. It claims 
to complement Clapham and not to act as a 
substitute. Unfortunately, however, Professor 
Rostow makes many dubious—often borrowed— 
generalisations about society and politics: he 
forgets that political as well as economic history 
has its “‘ sub-structure.”” More modest in his 
declared aims than he is in his performance, 
he sometimes comes perilously near to implying 
that cyclical history offers the key to “ total 
history.” 

He is anxious to bring historians and economists 
closer together, but he may drive them farther 
apart. It is not only “the full arsenal of the 
economist’s vocabulary’ which separates them, 
but the utility of the notion of the cycle itself. 
Cyclical changes interest historians in so far as 
they influence the balance of industry and agricul- 
ture, the level of employment and the response 
of economic groups and government to changing 
conditions. But the cycle remains a less useful 
unit to consider than the year or the century. 
After examining these volumes historians will 
continue to insist that cycles did not exist in the 
same simple sense that the Corn Laws existed. 
and they will wait (perhaps indefinitely) for an 
analysis which deals not only with short-term 
changes but also with the rate of growth. 

Historians will make other complaints. The 
narrative in Volume I discusses Britain only 
and not the inter-action between the British and 
other economies. It is curious that Volume II, 
designed for economists, pays more attention to 
the dependence of the British economy on the 
opening-up of new lands overseas, population 
growth and movement, and international flows 
of capital. 

The final complaint ‘is a parallel one. These 
volumes present an over-all picture based on 
over-all statistics. But can we talk throughout 
this period of a British economy, a labour market 
or a price level? Detailed study of different 
groups and different localities may not be a 
refinement of Professor Rostow’s work, but a 
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The most suggestive ideas in these volumes 
—about the difference of the place of iron 
cotton-in the economic system’ or the relative; 


importance’ of real and-: monetary factors— | 


‘are only indirectly related to the bare conceptual 
plan. They will continue to stimulate historians 
while economists argue about the causal role ¢f 
harvest fluctuations and the relation between 


changes in consumers’ incomes and business © 


cycle movements. The historians and not the 
economists must have the last word, since there 


is no real theory of the cycle advanced in these 


volumes, the statistical data is inadequate for 


the scientific testing of hypotheses, and each 


cycle examined is in some sense unique. 

One warning is necessary. 
trous for the future of economic history if econo- 
mic historians were merely to become mediators 


or brokers in a prolonged interchange of cyclical - 


ideas and concepts between historians and 
economists. Stranded among the specific cycles, 
economic history would wither away unlamented 
by both sides. 

AsA_ BRiGGs 


NEW NOVELS 


Happy for the Child. By Rosin JEnxins. 
Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 

Road in the Wilderness. By PertTer PINNey. 
Australasian Book Society. 15s. 

Treble Chance. By Paut CHapBuRN. Longmans; 
10s. 6d. 


Happy for the Child is one of the most interest- 
ing novels by a new. writer I have read for years; 
the most impressive since Mr. Walter Baxter’s 
Look Down in Mercy. A new writer of this quality 
in fact calls for examifiatioOn, in a larger context, 
and just as Look Down in Mercy was one of the 
best novels written about the Second World War 
by any writer, new, shop-soiled or second-hand, 
so Happy for the Child is one of the best novels 
to have come out of Scotland since the death of 
Lewis Grassic Gibbon. 

Some qualification would now be in place. 
Happy for the Child is, as Stevenson said of 
Weir of Hermiston ‘ gey Scotch’ and might be 
described as having been enriched by the manure 
of tradition. Less kindly it night be said to lack 
any profound originality ; for instance the insane 
maliciousness of some of Mr. Jenkins’s characters 
seems rather a product of The House with the 
Green Shutters than of direct contact with reality. 
Yet when these qualifications are made, Happy 
for the Child remains a novel full of talent— 
robust, authentic, vivid, touching, poetic, and 
imbued with creative dottiness. 

Having described the book as robust, I should 
make it clear that it is not so by reason of a 
“strong’’ plot. It is rather an étude de moeutrs 
of the Scottish working- and lower-middle-class 
in the Depressed Areas between the wars. John 
Stirling, son of a widowed mother who is obliged 
to work as a charwoman, wins a scholarship 
to a fee-paying secondary school. He is neurotically 
anxious to conceal his poverty, but in the end it 
comes out. Nothing very much happens; 
John has perhaps learned not to try to run so fast 
away from reality. His portrait is drawn with skill 
and feeling, but really he is rather a stick, and 
remains unsympathetic. Almost all the other 
major characters in the book, and even the minor 
ones—his mother and sister, his teachers and his 
friends and enemies and their parents—whether 
they are sympathetic or not, are so real that you 
can hear the very tones of their voices. Mrs. 
Stirling, proud, reserved, ambitious and resentful, 
is admirable; the elder Gourlay (a weel-kent 
name, this), the unemployed philosopher, is an 
ambitious and almost wholly successful attempt 
at presenting a not uncommon kind of Scottish 
working-man, self-educated, thoughtful, and 
turned by circumstances into an embittered 
clown. His gentle, plain daughter, and John 


Stirling’s pretty, seals sister are both clearly and 
surely drawn. But it is the young Gourlay who 
is the most remarkable creation of this book. 
Simple, rude, tough, semi-delinquent, hungry; 


It would be disas- — 
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cold and neglected, young Gourlay is a poetic 
and heroic personification of a time and place—a 
Huckleberry Finn of Blantyre in the Thirties. 
The expedition which he makes to John Stirling’s 


_gelect Academy, in the course of which he is 


cheated, fooled, covered with the contents of the 
cat’s tray, and generally humiliated, is at once 


_painfully funny and richly symbolic. 


If Happy for the Child falls short of being the 
book it might have been, it is, I think, by being a 
little too careful, insufficiently elliptic, too kind 
to the reader, not quite dotty enough. The 
commonplace has not been quite burned out of it. 
The publishers say, however, that Mr. Jenkins has 
already completed a second novel and is at work 

a third. We may have something very 
remarkable indeed to look forward to. 

Road in the Wilderness is also powerful and 
vivid, but it owes some of its effect to the acci- 
dental circumstance that the subject (the war 
fought by the Australians in Bougainville) and the 
language (Australian troops’ talk and Melanesian 
pidgin) are strange to us. It is a book more full of 
blood, toil, sweat and tears than it is of feeling ; 
yet it has feeling too, and it gives the impression, 
which is unusual and refreshing, that its toughness 
is genuine and unassumed. Even a character 
called the Mouse, who is observed at one point 
creeping “like a plague rat,’ under the huts to 
murder the Japanese wounded, and who in other 
hands might appear exaggerated, is quite fero- 
ciously real in Mr. Pinney’s. Road in the 
Wilderness is a simple tale of the guerilla operations 
of an Independent Company, and all the characters 
are ungentlemanly persons from the outback 
whose prisoners, so Base complains, never live 
long. Their talk and their doings are alike im- 
pressive in their sense of authenticity ; the action 
of the book, and there is plenty, is excitingly 
described ; and personal relations, if naturally 
unsubtle, are realistic. But above all it is the 
atmosphere of guerilla jungle warfare that is 
caught—the brutality and independence, the mud, 
moisture and hookworm, the excitement, the 
fatigue. Without pretensions to be more, this is 
an excellent piece of war-reporting. 

The kind of credibility possessed’ by Happy 
for the Child and Road in the Wilderness is not 
sought by Mr. Paul Chadburn. Treble Chance 
is a curious kind of realistic fantasy about a 
mousy young man who joins an organisation 
devoted to what might be described as living 
behind the wainscot of the Welfare State. Mean- 
while he is being chased by a girl who believes 
she has won a football pool. These goings-on are 
described with a Rabelaisianism at once self- 
conscious and fatigued, and large areas of Treble 
Chance are exceedingly tedious. Through all the 
silliness, however, runs a vein of genuine disgust, 
an offended sense of physical shoddiness and 
Spiritual worthlessness, which has occasional 
echoes of Orwell, and which deserves better 
support than Mr. Chadburn gives it. 

J. D. Scott 


\SPOTLIGHT ON NATURE 
The —_ Woods. By Epwin Way TEAL. Haile. 
S$. 


The great English natural history tradition is 
very much part of the American heritage. In 
eau, Agassiz, Thompson Seton, and a thou- 
sand others, the passion has shown itself to be as 
wide and varied, and as pleasantly amateur, 
in the United States as it has been in England 
from the days of Bacon onward. To this tradition 
Mr. Edwin Way Teal clearly belongs. 

Like Thoreau, Mr. Teal was, as a child of six, 
taken on an expedition to the great woods near his 
grandfather’s home. Many years later when he 
returned to the district, the woods were gone— 

The Lost Woods became a starting point and a 
symbol . . . All the events recorded in this book 
began, in a way, in the Lost Woods. They are 
events that occurred on diverse trails down which 
the interest in natural history led me. They are the 

rem@mbered days of a naturalist, experiences I 

have often relived in memory and here relive on 

Paper. 
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NEW MAGAZINE SHOWS. 
CHINA TO BRITAIN 


Madame Sun Yat-sen 
heads publishers 


Progressive people in Britain have often felt the 
need for more information of a factual and objec- 
tive character about what is happening in China. 
They will welcome now the effort made to fill this 
gap by the China Welfare Institute, whose chair- 
man, Madame Sun Yat-sen is known and respected 
throughout the world. 

CHINA RECONSTRUCTS, a bi-monthly mag- 
azine published by the China Welfare Institute, 


: Madame Sun Yat-senvisiti 
presents the facts about all aspects of Chinese life giles io Mnth cam Chie 
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It is fair to say that the experiences have probably 
gained rather than lost with each reliving process, 
and that this gain is very genuinely passed on, 
to the reader’s advantage. Mr. Teal is by 
profession a magazine feature-writer; which 
means that he is an adept at manipulating any 
given material to produce a foreseen effect. 
At times, so skilful is he, one is tempted to 
question his amateur status. His description of 


‘flying an aeroplane into the heart of a cloud is 


admirable, and must surely remain so however 
commonplace such journeys may become. His 
description of visiting a dynamite factory is by 
comparison slick. And, wherever he is—in field, 
factory, or cloud—one is conscious of him as one 
is not conscious of the author when reading Fabre 
or Darwin. And Mr. Teal is very agreeable. 
Still, he is at his best in dealing with the less 
dramatic or less easily dramatised situations— 
though if it comes to that, he can work up a 
sense of drama over a slime fungus. 

Certainly the writing of so accomplished a 
journalist is never less than readable. When he 
had spent an exciting day watching fifty Great 
White Herons, he was called on deck in the night 

to witness one of the strangest, most ethereal sights 

I have ever seen. The bay, the black mass of Sandy 

Key, the white form of the anchored Spoonbill, all 

were flooded with moonlight. And above the 

white, silent boat, silent, ghostly forms on wide 
white wings were climbing upward into a moonlit 
sky. One by one they passed noiselessly over the 
. sleeping boat.. The great white herons were leaving 
their rich feeding-grounds in the lee of Audubon’s 
Island. They were winging their way to mangrove 
roosts on other keys. The tide was up at last; 
the herons were going home. 
The sentiment is always nicely calculated ; 
there is never a hint of vulgarity. Yet, for all the 
technique, the actual observations, when one 
comes to them, strike one as authentic and 
trustworthy. 
For half a hundred years and more, the old 
apple trees of that orchard hillside had responded, 
with bud and blossom, to each new spring. In 
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yearly succession, new instalments of robins and 

blackbirds had alighted on their branches. . . 
That is a small part of the prelude to an intimate 
and accurate description of a wild bee’s behaviour. 
And once the bee appears one gets good straight 
reporting. There is no distortion, no embarrassing 
attempt to endow bird or beast or insect with 
human view-points, human emotions. Mr. 
Feal, selecting and rejecting as anyone—even a 
Fabre or a Darwin—must, has a feature-writer’s 
spotlight for the appropriate moment, that is all. 
It is a gift.for which his readers, and one may 
predict that they will be many, may well be most 
grateful. It is, a gift which Mr. Teal displays 
with no less assurance and artistry in the many 
first-rate photographs with which he illustrates 
his text. ln general production the book comes 
fairly up to a pre-war standard. 

GEOFFREY TAYLOR 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


In further effort to avoid confusion, I shall in 
future prefix the number of each recording with 
a letter (or letters) indicating the name of the 
company, as follows: 

G.=H.M.V. 

C.= Columbia. 

Cap. =Capitol. 

A.=Argo (29, George St., W.1). 

All. = Allegro. 

M.= Monarch (9, Adam St., W.C.2). 

V.= Vox (231, Oxford St, W.1). 


D.= Decca. 
B.= Brunswick. 
N.=Nixa. 


P.= Parlophone. 

Orchestral. BEETHOVEN: Seventh Symphony 
(Philharmonia/Karajan. C. §33CX1035.) A very 
different rendering from Kleiber’s (D. *§{LXT- 
2547)—much more deliberate in the first three 
movements, much faster in the Finale. Person- 
ally I prefer Kleiber’s, though perhaps he drives 
the Andante a little hard; his recording, too, is 
cleaner and-more realistic. In the slow passages 
of the Columbia version the pitch wavers, and 
throughout the work the woodwind is distant and 
miserable in tone; but I think it possible that 
some gramophones may take more kindly to this 
recording than mine does. MENDELSSOHN: 
Third . Symphony (“Scottish”) LSO/Solti. 
D. *§LXT2768); Ditto (Vienna Sym Orch/Klem- 
perer. V. *§PL7080);- Fourth Symphony 
(“Italian”) (RPO/Beecham. C. *§33C1006.) 
Apart from some rather thin and edgy violins, .the 
Decca recording of the Third is decidedly the 
better, and Solti’s beat never allows the music to 
sag. But his tempo in the coda of the Finale is 
surely too fast for maestoso. Despite a less imme- 
diate recording, I prefer the Vox disc, for Klem- 
perer gives a far grander and more . exciting 
account of this picturesque music. In the Fourth 
Sir Thomas secures a brilliantly gay performance, 
and the recording is well forward. I wish he had 
restored the repeat in the first movement; but this 
is now much the best version of the symphony, 
although the string tone leaves something to be 
desired. MAHLER: Second Symphony (Soloists/ 
Chorus/Vienna Sym Orch/Klemperer._ -V. 
§PL7012—2 discs); Fourth Symphony (New York 
Phil Sym/Walter. C. *§33CX1034).. The 
Second Symphony is perhaps Mahler’s most 
questionable work. The vast, heterogeneous 
scheme; the jerry-built first movement; the 
sentimentality of the material; the straining after 
sublimity; the tuppence-coloured view of the 
Resurrection: these are disheartening. But the 
work contains many passages of beauty, and even 
of charm, that do not fade. I shall not pretend 
that this recording is on the whole successful: the 
engineers have let far too much through, the 
climaxes are little more than noise, and there are 
moments of bad pitch-wavering throughout. On 
the credit side is a superb performance, authentic 
and instinct with deep feeling, and for long 
stretches (particularly in the central movements) 
the recording is quite satisfactory. After Bruno 
Walter, Klemperer is probably the finest Mahler 
conductor alive; and, despite its faults, I found 
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this record a most moving experience. The 
Columbia version of No. 4 has been improved 
out of all recognition in transferto LP. Though 
still not as well recorded as the Van Beinum dise, 
Walter’s performance is so much more affection. — 
ate and idiomatic that I for one would have no 
hesitation in choosing it. FRANCK: Symphony ip 
D (San Francisco Sym Orch/Monteux. G, 
*§ALP1019). Here at last is the performance to | 
reconcile the luke-warm to this emotional, il- 
constructed, but noble symphony. I cannot recall 
ever hearing the first movement sound as con- 
vincing as Monteux makes it, by dint of a perfectly _ 
steady beat and.a tight hold on dynamics. There 
is occasional woodwind distortion in the second 
movement, and some little congestion in the 
apoplectic Finale; but the recording is on the 
whole very rich.. WALTON: Symphony (Philhar- 
monia/Walton. G. §ALP1027). After waiting 
so many years for a new recording of this thrilling 
work, it is disappointing to have to assert that this 
LP is only a partial success. It must, of course, 
have been a major problem to get so noisy a score 
on to disc at all; but some loss of immediacy 
would have been preferable to the orchestral glare 
that rises from page after page of this vehement 
and hostile music. I do not wish to give the im- 
pression that the disc is a total loss, and in any 
case the performance is a fine one; but few 
gramophones—and fewer rooms—would accom- 
modate it. Mozart: Violin Concertos, G major, 
K 216 and D major, K 218 (Goldberg/Philhar- 
monia/Siisskind. P. *§{PMA1003). A most wel- 
come coupling. Szymon Goldberg gives a beau- 
tiful exhibition of calm, classical playing, marred 
only slightly by thinness of tone and occasional 
false intonation. The balance is excellent, the 
woodwind well forward, and the string tone good, 
though not ideally sweet. SrBeLIus: Violin Con- 
certo (Wicks/Stockholm Radio Sym Orch/ 
Ehrling. Cap. *§CTL7026). . Camilla Wick’s 
performance -in this concerto has caused me to’ 
revise my opinion of Isaac Stern’s, which has 
(with some loss of quality) just been transferred 
to LP (C. *§33C1008). With her splendid G 
string, her masculine tone, her confident attack 
and easy technical assurance, Mme Wicks 
strongly reminds me of the lamented Ginette 
Neveu. Mr. Stern is certainly an impressive 
virtuoso; but again and again in the course of 
this work he’ yields to the :Swedish player in 
subtlety of phrasing, in all-round comprehension 
of the music, and at one point (the octaves neat 
the end ofthe first movement) in intonation 
The’ Capitol recording allows us to hear more 
of the orchestral detail than- the Columbia LP; 
but, although the balance with the solo is good, 
the bass is a little heavy and readers are warned 
that side | starts a full semitone sharp (the pitch 
sinks ‘gradually in the course of the first move* 
ment). SrBELIUS: The Swan of Tuonela (Sym 
Orch/Stokowski: G. DB21555). This record 
seems to me to be put out of court by the fact 
that the tone of the cor anglais (played by one 
Mitchell Miller) is indistinguishable from that of 
a saxophone. The Ormandy version (G. *DB 
5832) remains the best available. TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Piano Concerto No. 1, B flat minor (La Bruchol- 
lerie/Vienna Municipal Philharmonia/Moralt. 
V. *§PL7720). Monique de la Bruchollerie gives’ 
a startlingly brilliant performance in a work which 
makes no heavy interpretative demands. She has 
power,:an incisive touch, and commands all the. 
delicacy needed to bring out the wistful beauty 
of the Andante. The balance and piano tone are 
extremely good, and the recording would be 4 
double-star but for some constriction in the 
heaviest tuttis. Possessors of the Solomon dis¢ 
need not feel obliged to change it, but on balance 
I feel this to be the most enjoyable version at 
present obtainable. HANDEL: 6 Organ Concertos, 
Op 4 (Kraft/Stuttgart Pro Musica Chamber 
Orch/Reinhardt. V.**§PL7131—2 discs); Ditto, 
Nos. 1 and 2 (Demessieux/Suisse Romande/ 
Ansermet. D. §LXT2749). The Vox recording 
is admirable, and in this kind of music Waltef 
Kraft’s gentle registration and omission ¢ 
pedals is greatly preferable to the heavy; 
anachronistic tones produced by Jeanne-Demes* 
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sieux. Detrus: Dance Rhapsody No. 1; Hassan: 
‘Intermezzo and Serenade (RPO/Beecham. G. 
PB9785-6). Thispiece is a set of variations 
strongly recalling Brigg Fair, to which, however, 
despite some charming passages, it seems to me 
inferior. Sir Thomas conducts with evident 
enjoyment, but the recording is too fierce to suit 
all gramophones. Also recommended: Lam- 
pERT: The Rio Grande (Greenbaum/Ripley/ 
Chorus/Philharmonia/Lambert) and Excerpts 
wy Horoscope; WALToN: Facade, suites 1 

2 (Philharitionia/Lambert. C. **§33SX- 
$003) RESPIGHI: Feste romane (NBCSO/ Tos- 
canini. (G *§BLP1011); VauGHAN WILLIAMS: 
‘Tallis Fantasia (BBC/Sargent. G. *DB9783-4. 


Now the best version on SP). 
“Chamber Miusic Piano. CHOPIN : 


Polonaises, Nos. 1-6 (Rubinstein. G. *§ALP 
1028. Rubinstein’s brilliant renderings of these 
‘pieces have not radically altered since he made the 
pre-war set.’ The rhythms are taut and never 
monotonous, the pedalling discreet, the dynamic 
fange sober (in the A major Polonaise, Op. 40, a 
very important consideration!). The recording i is 
metallic to begin with, but improves up to 2-star 
standard on side 2. Cuopm : Waltzes—complete 
(Pennairo. Cap. §CTL7027). Leonard Pennario’s 
sense of style, usually remarkable for so young a 
pianist, on this occasion deserts him almost com- 
pletely. Even his wonderful technique has here 
#uffered from a general uncertainty of aim; above 
all, his bass is much too heavy, and the pieces are 
hurried along with our elegance or that wayward- 
mess which is the secret of their charm. . BACH: 

‘Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue (Matthews. C. 
*DX8403-4). Here, Denis Matthews very 
gensibly does not attempt the grand style, which 
4s not accessible to him; he plays the work 
delicately - and thoughtfully, rather as Chopin 
might have played it, in the last year of his life. 
The result is admirable in its way; but the 
Fantasia, at any rate, has the character of a 
dramatic improvisation and ought really to be 


made -the occasion for- “stronger contrasts of tone 
and touch. The fill-up is the Prelude and Fugue 
in C major, No. 1 of the Forty-eight. The record- 
ing is excellent.’ Also recommended: SCARLATTI: 
Sonatas, E minor, L. 275, D minor, L. 413 
(Gieseking. C. **LB136); ScHUMANN: Adagio 
and Allegro for horn and piano, Op. 70 (Brain/ 
Moore. C. **DX1867). 

Vocal. BEETHOVEN: Missa solemnis (Soloists / 
Akademie Chorus/Vienna Sym. Orch./Klem- 
perer. V. **§PL6960—2 discs). The salient 
feature of this remarkable recording is the 
triumphant success with which the problem of 
balance (difficult enough in a live performance) 
has been solved: not only is the chorus prevented 
from‘ blanketing the orchestra, but the woodwind 
soars with surprising clarity above even the 
heaviest choral polyphony. The soloists do not 
make a perfect blend, and sometimes seem too 
loud—especially in the Benedictus which, despite 
a violin solo of steady, unruffled beauty, is the 
least satisfactory part of the recording. But what- 
ever the faults, they are too slight to mar the 
impression of sublimity achieved by this splendid 
performance. RAVEL: Shéhérazade; MussorG- 
sky: Songs and Dances of Death (Tourel/ 
Columbia Sym. Orch./Bernstein. C. **§33CX 
1029). Sumptuous though it was in its SP form, 
this remarkable recording of Ravel’s song-cycle 
has been improved in its transfer to LP: the 
tonal range is greater, the climaxes are more com- 
fortable. In Mussorgsky’s four strange and 
wonderful songs, which are admirably accom- 
panied on the piano by Leonard Bernstein, Mme 
Tourel makes a powerfully authentic impression. 
Also recommended: Boropin: Prince Igor—“I 
hate a dreary life”; GLINKA: A Life for the Tsar 
—Susanin’s aria (Rossi-Lemeni. G. **DB21559); 
WoLF: Wiegenlied im Sommer and Mausfallen- 
spriichlein; Strauss: “Hat gesagt, bleibt’s nicht 
dabei” and Schlechtes Wetter (Schwarzkopf / 
Moore. C. **LX1577). 

EpwarD SACKVILLE WEST 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,202 
Set by Guy Walsingham 
Competitors are invited to try their hand at writing 
the blurb of a book entitled The Snob’s Guide to 
the Literary World. Nobody need limit themselves 


to London or these islands. Limit, 150 words. 
Entries by March 17. , 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,199 


Set by Tom Bowling 


It has been suggested to the Royal Commission 
on Marriage and Divorce that there should be a 
Highway Code on Marriage for issue by the registrar 
to prospective spouses. The usual prizes are offered 
for extracts from such a document. Limit 150 words 
of prose or a dozen lines of verse. 


Report by Tom Bowling 


“ What a pity,” complained one competitor, “ that 
the best ideas are unprintable!’’ Agreed; but this 
week, as it happens, the content of the entries was, on 
the whole, sacred rather than profane. There was 
an embarrassment of sound advice, most of which I 
was tempted to pass on to the Royal Commission: 
“ Avoid crossing your spouse, especially before 
breakfast”? (Ralph Elliott); ‘“ Avoid overtaking 
partner at his or her speciality” (E. M. de Foubert) ; 
“Remember that happiness cannot buy money ” 
(Findlay P. Murdoch). There was also some less! 
sound. For instance, E. M. Woolf’s specific for 
ending marital arguments (Smile and say ‘‘ You’re 
quite wrong, but I love you”) seemed admirably 
calculated to land one in the divorce court. 1 liked 
D. L. L. Clarke’s second stanza : 

And if a model known as fast 
Attempts to overtake 

And gains on you apply the brake 
And briskly wave her past, 
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and P. M.’s salutary couplet : 
Extend both arms if wishing to turn in. 
Don’t say “I’m off to bed—lock up—chin- 
chin.” 

A first prize of two guineas to Lakon, twenty-five 
shillings each to Granville Garley and Pat Bullen and 
a consolation prize of ten and sixpence to Allan M. 
Laing. 


1. Marriages it is said are made in heaven, but on 
earth there are also certain formalities. Is yours 
registered? If not there may be difficulties later. 
Ask at your Town Hall for particulars. 

2. Being married doesn’t necessarily entitle you to 
a house. Abraham lived in a tent and managed quite 
well. You can, however, apply to your local council. 
They will help you if they can. 

3. Two are not expected to live as cheaply as one. 
‘If you pay Income Tax at the full rate you are entitled 
to a rebate of about twelve shillings a week. Don’t 
squander it. But make sure you get it. Make your 
return promptly. 

4. Marriage was ordained for the avoidance of 
fornication and for the procreation of children. 
Don’t overdo it! There is a clinic in your neigh- 
bourhood. Your National Health subscriptions 
entitle you to use it without extra charge. 

LaKoN 


1. The principal causes of broken marriages are 
men, women, other men.and other women. 

2. Where there is a double bed, share it. 

3. The best things in life are free, but unobtainable. 

4. Treat an in-law as you would an escaped lion: 
show interest, treat with respect, and keep well away. 

5. Three rules for a happy marriage : 

(i) Don’t expect too much ; 

(ii) Don’t expect much ; 

(iii) Don’t expect. 

6. Never forget a birthday : 
your own, others wen’t. 

7. Children help a marriage: 
necessarily alone less. 

8. Never argue, you’re probably both wrong. 

9. Even a honeymoon must end some time. 

10. Sex is a splendid pastime but a tedious occupa- 
tion. 

N.B.—Persons re-marrying may obtain a copy of 
the refresher booklet: Second Helping. 

GRANVILLE GARLEY 


For MEN 
Above all, keep the woman from the wheel, 
She’ll zo scot-free, but you'll have no appeal ; 
Keep her from adding passengers en route, 
But there ! time teaches when to wield the boot ; 
It’s a long one-way stretch without a fork, 
If you crave change, then get out now—and walk. 


if you don’t remember 


their parents are 


For WOMEN 

Never look back, the view is limited, 

Besides, the nasty snarl is straight ahead ; 

Curb your instructions, close by is the gutter— 

Breakdown can follow from a quiet mutter ; 

Never compare your driver with another, 

Unless, of course, you want to live with Mother. 
Pat BULLEN 


Lest shock and horror lead to strife, 
Make sure you know “the facts of life.” 
Marriage is better when it’s maty : 
So, if you’re twenty, don’t wed eighty. 
Does He want children ? What says She ? 
Before you marry, best agtée. 
Hygiene approves when married heads 
Nod at each other from twin beds. ~ 
Don’t get wed till you can grab 
A furnished flat or small pre-fab. 
If mother means to live with you, 
Put painless poison in her stew. 

ALLAN M. LAING 











CHESS : Lasker and the Liar 
No. 179 


* T will not suffer a liar in my house,’’ was Emanuel. 


Lasker’s simple comment while putting a handsome 
clock in the dustbin; it had annoyed him by not 
being as consistently. true as a clock ought to be. 
This and-a good many other revealing anecdotes can 
be found in Dr. J. Hannak’s “ Emanuel Lasker,”’ 
just out (Siegfried Engelhardt Verlag, DM.10.80). 
It may be a little verbose in parts, yet the author’s 
patently ‘sincere devotion to his subject makes the 
man Lasker come to life, that queer, lovable man 
with his many interests beyond Chess. How right 
Albert Einstein is when pointing out in his preface 
how desperately Lasker tried, all his life, to get away 
from Chess, and how inevitably he was fated to return. 
But then, as a chess player too Lasker was invariably 
a philosopher and a psychologist. His uncanny knack 
of forcing his will on his opponent is copiously 
illustrated among the 100 games collected in this 
book (and ranging from 1889 to 1936). Of this 
embarras de richesse I will pick a game not quite as 
well remembered as it ought to be: Lasker’s win 
“against Napier at Cambridge Springs, 1904, a triumph 
of consistency on both sides. Of this game the loser 
proudly said that it was the best he had ever played. 
Note the extraordinary complications between the 
14th and 21st moves; and how three moves later, 
though a R down, Napier seems set for the win, while 
Lasker (White) calmly proceeds to unload his material 
advantage .and consistently to resume his original 
attack. 








_K. Beaumont, D. E. 
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(1) P-K4 = P-QB4_ (19) B-B5 Px RP 
(2) Kt-QB3 Kt-QB3 (20) B-B4 PxP! 
(3) Kt-KB3 P-KKt3 (21) Bx BP Kt-K5!} | 
(4) P-Q4 PxP (22) BxR BxKtP © 
(5) KtxP B-Kt2 = (23) R-QKtl B-B6ch 
(6) B-K3 P-Q3 (24) K-B1 B-KKt5 
(7) P-KR3 Kt-KB3 (25) Bx KRP! BxB 
(8) P-KKt4 O-O- (26) RxB Kt-Kt6 ch 
(9) P-KtS}  Kt-K1_ (27) K-Kt2_ KtxR 
(10) P-KR4 Kt-B2 (28) RxP P-R4 
(11) P-KB4 P-K4 (29) R-Kt3 B-Kt2 
(12) Kt(4)-K2 P-Q4 (30) R-KR3_—_ Kt-Kt6 
(13) Px QP Kt-Q5 = (31) K-B3 R-R3 
(14) KtxKt KtxP! (32) KxP Kt-K7 ch 
(15) Kt-B5! KtxKt (33) K-B5 Kt-B6 
(16) QxQ RxQ_ (34) P-R3 Kt-R5 
(17) Kt-K7ch K-R1 (35) B-K3 resigns 
(18) P-R5!  -R-Ki! 
In this week’s competition, 


pride of place belongs to one 
of Lasker’s own endgame 
studies—White to win. Alas, 
there are very few of them, 
but this one is a classic, 
probably known to the more 
erudite competitors; the 
others may have to work hard 
for their 6 points. The usual 

- 4-pointer for beginners is B,a 
game position oi a pretty mate in two for White. c~ 
White to draw—is not so easy and well worth 7 points, 

Usual prizes. Entries by March 16. 


C: G. Zachodjakin 
1949 


A: Emanuel Lasker 


B: Spielmann 1928 
Qs RL ae % 





1) P-Ka 
Londoners’ answers due by March 11. 


New Lounleeai? Majority move : 





REPORT OF COMPETIT ION 


Set February 14 
A: (1) B-R6. (2) oa, Rag! (3) Px R, Q-K7, et 
B: (1) R-Kt8 ch, K (2) Px? KP. G) R-Kel !, P-KS 
(Kt) ch. (4) K-Kt2, Pi P gucens ch. (5) K x Q, Kt-B7 ch. (6) 
K-Kt2; Kt-P. (7) B-Kt2 ch, K-Ktl. (8) K- !, Kt-R3. (9 


re tl ch and mates next move. 
: (1) P-Kt7, Kt-Q2. (2) P queens, P queens, (3) B x P ch 
OBS! (4) K-R7 |, BxB. (5)QxB,QxQ, stalemate. 
Surprisingly many competitors were stumped by 
B and/or C. Prizes shared by E. Allan, Leslie Hale, 
A. J. Roycroft, C. Sandberg. Other correct entries: 
Cohen, F. R. Oliver. °. AssIac 








Week-end Crossword No. 38 








2 +. 5 6 


# 


23 25 


28 29 








ACROSS 26. Religious founder who pre- 
1. If you want a luxury place, pared animals for burnt 
vote for a conservative of offerings ? (9). 
the modern era (6). 27. Miss Green ? (5). 
5. Playwright of the tiny river 28. How the ear reacts to light 
written about summer time infantry guns (7). 
(7). 29. Appropriate name for a 
10. There is nothing in the philosopher (6). 
trick to cause an upheaval 
_ G). 
11. Yorkshire waters in London _— 
(9). 2. Entertain a girl of twenty (5). 
12. Back the favourites before 3. A nymph may be shut in 
18 she makes a name (7). a closed space (8). 
13. Comintern police ? (7). 4. Godless port of a city (5). 
14. The philosopher and-master 5. The torrent after changing 
perhaps has the energy to course makes a gap in the 
grind (10). embankment (9). 
17. Where to put a drink back 6. A girl shows finish in an 
(4). article of clothing (6). 
20. Patrons of art in the Lenin 7. Stamina broken before an 
era (4). Australian (9). 
21. A lone catch and a rare 8. But second-class ones would 
specimen (10). be waterways (5). 
23. Rhyming routine (7). 9. The fellow after the vote 
24. Baronets beheaded and torn is a M.P. (8). 
to pieces for a serious crime 15. Report on farming efficiency; 








(7). 


they are outstanding (9). 





16. 
18. 
19, 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 





Tie up with the ship’ 
officers for companions (9). 
Pale study of a story-tellerg 
(8). 
River brings pain to ‘ 
ruined soul (8). 
Make a break in the island 
(6). 
Nut-brown maiden ? (5). * 

It may be worth a gamble (5). 
Sounds like a‘ crafty tum 
in Ireland (5). 

SET-SQUARE 








Solution to No. 37 
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